Teaching Guides 


Ceylon—Land of Elephants (pp. 6, 7) 
How We Live in Ceylon (pp. 8, 9) 
“Cover the Barrels, Please!” (p. 10) 
When One Group Runs the Show (p. 12) 


Concepts Developed in the Ceylon Unit 


Ceylon is a tropical island where heavy rainfall makes 
possible rich rubber and tea crops. The easy-going: people, 
a blend of immigrants from India, solved a difficult problem 
in learning to-irrigate their dry northern plains. They are 
now trying to solve another difficult problem—running their 
independent country. 


Suggestions for Using the Unit on Ceylon 
THREE PROJECTS IN MAP STUDY 


Aim: To show how maps may be used in a variety of 
ways. 


PROJECT I 


To the pupils: To make full use of a map, one must be 
able to read the proper names. At first glance, many of them 
may look strange and difficult. Appoint a committee of your 
classmates to find all the proper names of places and people 
in the articles on Ceylon. They will write them on the board, 
grouping the different forms of a word together. For example: 

Buddha 

Buddhist 

Buddhism 

If anyone needs further help in pronouncing the words, 
members of the committee should be ready to help them. 
They should prepare themselves by checking the pro- 
nunciation of any word of which they are unsure. (Ceylon, 
Ceylonese, Kandy, British Commonwealth, Great Britain, 
West Virginia, India, Sinhalese, Buddhist, Buddha, Budd- 
hism, Moslem, Arabia, Portuguese, Dutch, British, Asia, 
Burma, Colombo, Indian Ocean, Tamil.) 


PROJECT Il 


To the pupils: The map committee may point to one of 
the names listed on the board and call on someone to tell 
all they can about it.-For example: 
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Kandyan dances—Pedrick belongs to a troupe of dancers 
who perform the old dances for which the city of Kandy is 
famous. Only men dance them. In beautiful silver costumes, 
they dance at weddings or festivals. 


PROJECT Ill 


On brown paper or a large piece of drawing paper make 
an outline map of Ceylon. Next skim through your copy of 
Junior Scholastic and underline all the products which are 
grown in Ceylon. Circle the phrases which tell in what parts 
of the country each is grown. Then write them in on your 
map. Or you may choose to draw figures to represent each 
object and include a legend to explain your map. 

In the waters along the coast, write some of the things 
Ceylon imports from other countries. Or if you are making 
a pictorial map, show ships with various imports. 


MAKING A TIME LINE 


Aims: 1. To show the outstanding events in the growth of 
Ceylon as an independent country in chronological order. 


2. To write information in brief form. 


To the pupils: After 150 years under British rule, Ceylon 
is now an independent country. To see what great strides 
she™has made to achieve that, make a Time Line of all the 
happenings in the article. . 

The first approximate date we are given is the crossing of 
the Sinhalese by boat from India about 2,400 years ago. 
Subtract the year in which we are now living from that and 
you will get a date Before Christ or B.C. (2400 — 1954 =. 
446 B.C.). Start with that date and write a short explana- 
tion beside it, like this: 


500 B.C. 

about 446 B.C. Sinhalese arrived from India. 
400 B.C. 
800 B.C. 

about 246 B.C. Buddhist missionaries came. 
200 B.C. 


How We Live in Ceylon 


RESEARCH 


To the pupils: Lilana, who lives near a big city, has a 
life not too different from that of many young people in the 
United States. But there are several things she tells us of 
which are strange to us. As you read, note what these are. 
Then will volunteers search out pictures and articles which 
will give us more information about them? For example, it 
will be interesting to learn more about the Buddhist religion. 

Pedrick’s life is very different. Someone may be able to 
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find pictures of Kandy dancers and a home similar to 


Pedrick’s. 


“Cover the Barrels, Please!’ 


MAKING LISTS 


To the pupils: After you have read the story about the 
country store, re-read it and list all the articles mentioned 
for sale. Put them under different headings such as: Foods, 
Dry Goods, Hardware, Drugs. 

When you have all finished your lists, compare them to 
see what headings have been used. Were you able to find 
a place for all the articles mentioned? 


CREATIVE WRITING 


To the pupils: The odd mixture of merchandise found in 
a general store could be made the subject of a funny poem 
in the fashion of the patter-poems usually found in Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas. Some of the best-known are: “Model 
of a Modern Major-General” from The Pirates of Penzance: 
“The Magnet and the Churn” from Patience; and “When 
You're Lying Awake” from Jolanthe. 

Arthur Guiterman wrote a funny poem about department 
stores in ballad style called “The Ballad of the Riband.” 
It can be found in these collections of poems: 

Speech Choir, by Marjorie Gullan, Harpers. 

Today's Literature, American Book Co. 

Will volunteers find and prepare to read to the class one 
or more of these? 

After hearing them, let us join efforts to compose a poem 
about the General Store. 


When One Group Runs the Show 


To the teacher: Meanings of words should never be taken 
for granted but must be developed. “Limited powers”; 
“separated power;” “checks and balances” are not difficult 
words but not everybody will understand the concepts in- 
volved in this discussion. Be sure there is no confusion 
as to what is meant. There are several ways it can be done. 
One is to have the student rephrase the sentence, giving his 
own ideas. Another way is to use dictionaries to find out 
what synonyms are given and then try substituting those 
words in the serftences to clarify the meaning. 





Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What is the oldest printed book in the world? (Con- 
stance Missal) 

2. Which branch of the armed forces will use the officer- 
training Academy-which Congress has just approved? (Air 
Force) 

3. What is the largest of all mammals in the world today? 
(Blue whale) 

4. What language is hes by the greatest number of 
people? (Chinese) 

5. What part of the U. S. Constitution guarantees the 
right of free speech and freedom of the press? (First Amend- 
ment; or, Bill of Rights) 

6. What is the chief religion of the people of Ceylon? 
(Buddhism) 

7. What nation is the closest neighbor to Ceylon? (India) 

8. What is the name of the summer wind that brings 
heavy rains to Ceylon? (Monsoon) 

9. What is the chief work-animal on the island of Ceylon? 
(Elephant) 

10. What parrot-like bird is fast growing in popularity 
as a pet in U. S. homes? (Parakeet) 





Tools for Teachers 


Portugal, April 14 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: A Pocket Guide to Spain and Portugal, 
1953, 30¢, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Portugal, Wharf of Europe, by Elizabeth Col- 
man, $1.75 (Scribner, 1944). 

ARTICLES: “Something New in Dictators,” by E. Sedg- 
wick, Atlantic Monthly, Jan. 1954. “Portugal, Europe’s 
Garden-on-the-Sea,” by A. Visson, Reader's Digest, Jan. 
1954. “Quiet One,” Time, Nov. 16, 1953. “Portugal, the 
Ally Nobody Knows,” by M. Adams, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Feb. 24, 1952. “Why Portugal Looks Good to U. S.,” U. S. 
News & World Report, Aug. 24, 1951. 

FILMS: Portugal, 10 minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, 
Ill. Life and work of the people. Portugal, 12 minutes, sale, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film Dept., 330 West 
42 Street, New York 36, N. Y. Status of education, labor, 
economy, industry. 





Answers to March 24 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-first; 6-janitor; 8-Pa.; 9-ah; 11l-sips; 14-fuse; 16-lit; 
17-ash; 18-peace; 20- leaders; 22- ~ nag ; 23- Los; 24-as; 26-war; 28-his; 
29-pal; 3l-pad; 32-Henry; 34- -ey 

DOWN: 1-fa; 2-in; 3-R. 1; oat: 5-to; 6-jail; 7-rash; (8- P.S.; 10-he; 
12-pipe; 13-steal; 14-faces; 15-user; 19-ado; 20-lea 21-said; 22- 
N.W.; 25-S.S.; 27-rah;, 28-hay; 30-Lee; 31-pre; 33-N. Y. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 14 


1. NAMES IN oo NEWS (20 points): 1-c; 2-e; 3-a; 4-b. 
2. NEWS EXPERT (20 points): 1-b; 2-b; 3-c; 4-a 
3. COUNTRY STORE SIGHTS (30 points) : 1- check: 2-X; 3-check; 
os: 5-check; 6-ch 
.’ AROUND CEYLON (30 points): l-a; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c; 5-c. 
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British Planning and Nationalization, 
by Ben W. Lewis. The Twentieth 
Century Fund, N. Y. 313 pp., $3. 
Necessity, and not the Labor party’s 

ideology, is at the root of British plan- 
ning and nationalization, according to 
economist Ben Lewis of Oberlin Col- 
lege. Professor Lewis was commis- 
sioned to study Britain’s economy by 
the Twentieth Century Fund, estab- 
lished in 1919 as a non-profit founda- 
tion for public education on current 
economic questions. He was in Britain 
for a short*stay and has studied 
libraries of printed materials. 

It appears that the nationalization 
measures which took definite form un- 
der the Labor government, 1945- 
1951, had been in the air since the 
end of World War I when Britons 
entered upon lean years. The program, 
says Lewis, is “democratic myddling 
of a fairly high quality.” It is a far cry 
fom the socialism with which the 
Labor party is generally labeled. “With 
the exception of steel,” Lewis notes, 
“the industries thus far taken over by 
the British government fall well within 
the category of public utilities... .” 
Electricity, gas, transport, civil aviation 
and telecommunication are 
these. Banks nationalized by the Brit- 
ish are doing business as usual, for 
they were accustomed to close gov- 
ernment regulation. Coal, which has 
been nationalized in Britain, should 
excite no fear of creeping socialism 
because it is regarded as a “sick in- 
dustry” throughout the world. In all 
cases the owners were fully compen- 
sated. 

Dr. Lewis reserves judgment about 
the future of the British economic 
program. He feels that it is too early 
to give a verdict. Although his study 
was completed before the Labor party 
was defeated in 1951, he does not 
anticipate any radical reversal of policy 
by the Conservatives. 

The chapter on the national health 
service is of special interest because it 
documents the large measure of choice 
permitted both doctors and patients 
under the British plan of bringing 
medical services to all. 

Although the material is heavy, Dr. 
Lewis has a clear eye and does not 
bog us down in too deep a mire of 
technicalities. 


Tito, by Vladimir Dedijer. Simon and 

Schuster, N. Y. 443 pp., $5. 

The characteristics of Marshal Tito’s 
tender years may be surmised from his 
recollection of the time that he took 
“the tip of a head of sugar for him- 


among 


Off the Press 


self” and caused his grandfather great 
pain. Sugar, Tito recalls, “was sold in 
big chunks, the size of a large grenade.” 
This metaphor captures the mood of 
the biography written by Dedijer, a 
journalist and companion of Tito for 
some fourteen years. 

Since the author is a Communist 
who can see no wrong in anything 
Tito has done since the Yugoslav dic- 
tator’s start as an apprentice lock- 
smith, we must forgo the objectivity 
which we expect ina critical biography. 
We are left with a grim and frequently 
exciting account of a Communist or- 
ganizer’s life in a Balkan state ravaged 
by two world wars and decimated by 
hatreds and poverty in the interim. 

Tito’s sad family life, scarred by the 
deaths of several children, various im- 
prisonments and beatings, his fearless 
campaigning as a partisan during the 
Nazi invasion of his land, and his sub- 
sequent disillusionment with Stalin, 
with whom he had been on intimate 
terms, are all part of the story. Much 
of it is told in Tito’s own words. 
Dedijer skilfully integrates the his- 
torical background during a half-cen- 
tury of conflict, and an effort is‘made 
to distinguish between the Russian and 
Yugoslav revolutions. 

The book is not likely to gain any 
converts to communism, but it reveals 
the cause of the cracks in the Soviet 
facade and raises hope of further rips 
in the Iron Curtain. 


Major Campaign Speeches of Adlai E. 
Stevenson, 1952. Random House, 
N. Y. 320 pp., $3.50. 


This is not a book for antiquarians. 
The remarks of the man who ran sec- 
ond in the last Presidential election are 
as relevant today as they were in 1952. 
Partly this is owing to Mr. Stevenson’s 
skill as an editor, for he has selected 
some 50 of 250 recorded speeches. 
The hundreds of “whistle stops” are 
either forgotten or have slipped quietly 
into our folklore. The present collection 
is introduced by a happy though de- 
feated warrior. He is convinced that 
he did not speak over the heads of the 
American people, and he would like 
to believe that he has helped to edu- 
cate them in basic issues. 

These major campaign speeches are 
alive because Stevenson’s humor does 
not date easily, and the issues—Korea, 
communism, Taft-Hartley, political 
morality, farm policy—are still with us. 
If you did not agree with the Demo- 
cratic candidate then, you will not 
agree with him now. But if you can be 
moved by “a shot in the intellect,” as 


3-T 


one lady wrote, you will be stimulated 
by these talks. The titles of the talks, 
printed in chronological sequence, 
“Equal Rights,” “Bi-Partisan Foreign 
Policy,” “The One-Party Press,” “The 
People’s Natural Resources,” etc., serve 
in place of an index. ; 

Certainly it is unusual in a day of 
singing commercials for a candidate to 
quote publicly Bryce, William James, 
Disraeli, Shaw, and many more obscure 
literary and political figures. It could 
be that Mr. Stevenson did talk over 
the heads of the people. But though 
President Eisenhower defeated him, it 
is generally conceded that the quality 
of the campaign oratory in 52 reached 
a new high level. And for this Adlai 
Stevenson can take a justifiable share 
of the credit. 


Russia: What Next? by Isaac Deutscher. 
Oxford University Press, N. Y. 230 
pp., $3. 

Isaac Deutscher, biographer of Stalin 
and Trotsky, offers us a fresh look at the 
Russian scene. He believes that the 
death of Stalin came at a turning point 
in Russian history. Since he is no sub- 
scriber to Carlyle’s “great-man” theory 
of history, Deutscher believes that his- 
torical forces greater than any one indi- 
vidual have dictated a turn from the 
Asiatic barbarism of Stalin. He would 
have us believe that the Soviet citizen 
of today is tired of the autocratic abuses 
of the old dictatorship and would wel- 
come a little freedom. He interprets 
Malenkov’s initial concessions to politi- 
cal prisoners and exposure of the “doc- 
tors’ plot” as steps toward the new order. 
Deutscher sees an analogy between 
1855 and 1953. At the earlier date, 
Alexander II succeeded his tyrannical 
father, Nicholas I, and decided to free 
the serfs before they freed themselves. 

Deutscher’s hopes for a more demo- 
cratic Russia are, however, hedged by 
reservations. Unwilling to go off the 
deep end, he posts signs on other ave- 
nues open to the Russians. One of these 
which he illuminates is the possibility 
of a military dictatorship in which a 
Russian “Bonaparte would disperse the 
party secretaries and ride in blood and 
glory to the English Channel.” 

More important than the clouded 
crystal ball which Deutscher hurriedly 
polished following the death of Stalin is 
the insight he affords us into Russian 
history since the Bolshevik Revolution 
of 1917. He is convincing when he holds 
that there will be no retreat from agri- 
cultural collectivism or state ownership 
of industry regardless of any change in 
the regime. He will encounter more op- 
position when he suggests that Stalin 
opposed the establishment of Commu- 
nist regimes in most of the satellites, 
including China. 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 
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-— Henry David Thoreau, Walden 
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A sentence should read as if its author, had 
he held a plough instead of a pen, could have 


Contributed by Adeline L. Radde, Edison School, Rochester, Minnesota 
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New ARROW GRAD SHIRTS 
CAMPUS-APPROVED by and for young men 


Dates rate Arrow Grad dress shirts 
for smooth looks and good fit. Above, 
a casual Sussex button-down in maize 
oxford. $3.65. 


The tie is our Arrow Grad made 
especially for you. Shirts and tie are 
easy on the eyes and the pocketbook. 


We know you'll go for these shirts 
because we actually took a represen- 
tative showing of Arrow Grads all 
over the country and found you rated 
them tops. 





Arrow Grad Dart with com- 
fortable non-wilt collar, me- 
dium-length points. $3.65. 


collar, 





Arrow Grad Sussex. Soft 
stays and popular 
French cuffs. $3.95. 


Ask for them at your favorite store. 
In school and out, you'll find all the 
fellows are wearing them. 


+ Campus-Approved in a nation- 


wide style survey by the famed 
Gilbert Campus Researchers. 


ARROW 


”” GRAD SHIRTS 


by Cluett, Peabody € Co.,Jnc. 





Arrow Grad Radnor-E. Soft 
collar and eyelets to be worn 
with a collar pin. $3.65. 
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Eisenhowers Inspect 
Farm at Gettysburg 


Someday, when President Eisen- 
hower leaves the White House in 
Washington, D. C., he plans to retire 
to his farm. He owns a 189-acre farm 
at Gettysburg, Pa. There, in 1863, 
the Battle of Gettysburg was fought. 
It was one of the most important bat- 
tles of the War Between the States. 

Recently President and Mrs. Eisen- 
hower visited the farm to see how 
work on their red-brick farm house is 


‘ coming along. The house, 100 years 


old, is being remodeled. Two old 
wings of the house had been torn 
down. Attractive new brick wings 
were rising in their place. 

“Someday this will make a good 
farm home,” the President told re- 
porters. “My bedroom will be right 
over here,” said the President, point- 
ing to an area on the ground floor. 

Then the President told reporters 
about the Battle of Gettysburg. “This 
place actually was within Confeder- 
ate lines. One Confederate division 
was off over there,” the President 
went on, pointing to an area nearby. 
“And General Robert E. Lee’s forces 
were way off in that direction along 
Seminary Ridge after the first day of 
battle.” 

General Lee was commander of 
the armies of the Confederacy. 





Wide World photo 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER has picked 
Charles S. Thomas, left, for Secretary 
of the Navy to succeed Robert B. 
Anderson, right. Mr. Anderson will be- 
come Deputy Secretary of Defense after 
Roger B. Kyes leaves that post on May 
1. Before the Thomas or Anderson 
appointments become final, they must 
be approved by the U. S. Senate. 
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United Press photo 


THANKS—WITH BELLS: The Dutch have sent 49 big bells to U.S. as a gift. 
(See story below.) Bells made a good hide-and-seek area for boy and girl. 


49 Dutch “Thank You” Bells 


Arrive in Washington, D.C. 


A gift of 49 big bells from the 
Netherlands has arrived in Washing- 
ton, D. C. (See photo above.) The 
Dutch sent the bells to show their 
gratitude for U. S. war aid. 

The bells will be installed in a spe- 
cial tower to be built within the next 
two years near Arlington National 
Cemetery. American war dead lie 
buried at the cemetery. It is just 
across the Potomac River from Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The bells form a carillon. This is a 
set of bells, each tuned to a musical 
note, so that music can be played on 
them. 


Draining of Lake Wee-Wah 


Uncovers Old Colonial Road 


A section of a road which George 
Washington ordered his men to build 
during the Revolutionary War has 
been found at Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
The road came to light recently when 


’ Lake Wee-Wah was drained. 


The road was built in 1778 to make 
sure that Washington’s headquarters 
would be in touch with the impor- 
tant American defense post at West 


Point, N. Y. American cannon were 
mounted at West Point, on the west 
bank of the Hudson River, to keep 
British ships from bringing troops 
and supplies to the north. 

Washington’s headquarters in 1778 
were at Morristown, N. J., about 25 
miles from Tuxedo.Park. At that time 
there was one good road for troops 
and supply wagons between Morris- 
town and West Point. This road was 
called the Orange Turnpike. 

Washington feared that the Brit- 
ish, whose headquarters were at New 
York, might try to block the Orange 
Turnpike and cut him off from West 
Point. So he ordered his engineers to 
build an emergency road. This road 
was to be used if the British cap- 
tured the Orange Turnpike. 

The engineers chopped down trees 
and dug out stumps to clear the 
way for the road. They named it 
the Continental Road. One section 
went through thickets and marshes. 
A half-mile stretch of this section 
was found. 





NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


The next issue of Junior Scholas- 
tic will be dated April 7, 1954. 














Morgan Sion photo 
A page from the Constance Missal. 


Morgan Library Buys 
World’s Oldest Book 


Above, you see a. page from what 
is believed to be the world’s oldest 
printed book, the Constance Missal. 
A missal is a religious book which 
contains words spoken or sung at 
church services. 

The Constance Missal was printed 
about 1450 by Johann Gutenberg of 
Germany. He was a printer who de- 
veloped movable type. The art of 
printing had been known for many 
centuries before his time. Printers 
used wooden or metal blocks with 
carved words to print a page. 

Making these blocks was a slow 
and difficult task. A different set of 
word blocks was needed for each 
page. Gutenberg used separate letter 
blocks. He could move and rear- 
range the letters to print a page. 

In the 1450s Gutenberg printed a 
Bible from movable type. For many 
years the Gutenberg Bible had been 
looked upon as the world’s oldest 
printed book. But book experts now 
say the world’s oldest book is the 
Constance Missal. Recently the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library in New York 
bought one of three known copies of 
the Constance Missal. The library’s 
copy is the only one in the U. S. 


COVER STORY 


That’s Grock the Great, a famous 
Swiss clown, on our cover. Grock, 
75, is known for his hilarious tum- 
bles. He has performed in stage 
shows and music halls the world 
over. This spring, for the first time 
in 50 years, he is touring with a 
traveling circus. (Wide World photo.) 


U.S. Congress Votes 
To Set Up Air Academy 


Congress has voted to set up an 
Air Academy to train officers of the 
U. S. Air Force. When President 
Eisenhower signs the bill it will be- 
come law. He is strongly in favor of 
setting up an Air Academy. 

The Air Academy will be a “West 
Point” or “Annapolis” for the Air 
Force. West Point, N. Y., is the home 
of the U. S. Military Academy, 
which trains officers for the U. S. 
Army. Annapolis, Maryland, is the 
location of the U. S. Naval Academy. 
Officers for the Navy and the Marine 
Corps are trained at Annapolis. 

The site for the Air Academy will 
be chosen by a committee named by 
Air Force Steretary Harold Talbott. 
Each state will be allowed a certain 
number of air cadets. Cadets will be 
named by U. S. Congressmen. But 
before being accepted, candidates 
will have to pass tests. This is similar 
to the system used at West Point 
and Annapolis. . 

The Air Academy will train about 
600 officers a year. This will be half 
the number of officers the Air Force 
says it needs every year. The other 
half will be graduates of colleges 
and of the Air Force’s own training 
programs. 

The colleges and training pro- 
grams now supply some of the Air 


Force officers. Others come from 
West Point and Annapolis. Both 
send one quarter of each graduating 
lass. to the Air Force. They no 
longer will have to supply officers to 
the Air Force once the Air Academy 
is set up. 

The Air Force plans to open the 
Academy at a temporary site in July, 
1955, and at the permanent site in 
1957. 


Savings Earn Good Profit 
For Boy Who Bought Stock 


Peter Willis, 11, of White Plains, 
N. Y., is all smiles these days. He’s 
making his money work for him. 
And the money is earning a good 
profit. Last March, Peter had a talk 
with his father about money. Mr. 
Willis told him to save money—and 
to put it to work. 

“How?” asked Peter. 

“By buying a share of stock in a 
company,” answered Mr. Willis. 
“Suppose you buy a share in Argus 
Cameras, Inc. The share means you 
own a small part of Argus. The 
money you paid for the share is used 
to improve the company. When 
Argus makes a profit—so do you.” 

The president of Argus Cameras, 
Inc., arranged for Peter to buy a 
share of stock. Peter bought it at a 
stock exchange. He paid $9.75 for 
his share of stock. Today it is worth 
more than 16 dollars. 











Wide World photo 
THE BALTIMORE ORIOLES are back in the big leagues this season for the first 


time in more than 50 years. Orioles, in American League, are now training at Yuma, 
Arizona. Left to right, pitchers Rinold Duren, Vachel Perkins, and Bob Turley 
stand by watching curves thrown by coach Harry (the Cat) Brecheen (right). 
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News in a Nutshell 














Parakeets are pushing ahead as 
pets in the U. S. Today five million 
parakeets are pets in American 
homes. That’s a jump of 160 per cent 
in the last two years. But parakeets 
have a long way to go before they 
rival dogs or cats as pets. Americans 
own nearly 20 million dogs and 
nearly 15 million cats. 


A “friendship squadron” of 
light planes is flying across Central 
America to Mexico and the U. S. The 
squadron started out from San Jose, 
capital of Costa Rica. It consisted of 
a Mexican DC-3 flagship, which led 
the way, and six light planes from 
Venezuela and Colombia. 

As the squadron visits different 
countries, other planes will join it. 
The flight, sponsored by Mexico, will 
end in Brownsville, Texas. By then 
75 planes will have joined the flight. 


| .The purpose of the flight, says Mexi- 


co, is to show tourists that light 
planes are handy for long tours. 


About 3,000 different languages 
are spoken around the world to- 
day, reports the United Nations. 
Chinese, including all its dialects*, 
is spoken by the most people—about 
450 million. English ranks second 
with about 250 million. Third is 
Hindi-Urdu with about 160 million. 
Hindi is one of India’s 14 main lan- 
guages. Urdu, a dialect of Hindi, is 
spoken in Pakistan. 


Running motels has become a 
busy business in the U. S. More than 
50,000 motels are now scattered 
across the land. Many have air-con- 
ditioned rooms, swimming pools, TV 
sets, gardens, lawns, and restaurants. 


Long woolen underwear—better 
known as “long johns”—used to keep 
many Americans warm in winter 
years ago. But times have changed. 
Recently one of the largest compa- 
nies that made long johns closed 
down. “Long johns are out of style 
today,” explained a company official. 
“Winters seem to be getting milder. 
Automobiles are heated these days. 
Not as many people work out of 
doors, and most others are comfort- 
able in light underwear.” 





* Means word is defined on page 17. 
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A Science ad ews icc 


King of Mammals 


Blue whales are the biggest of all 
mammals alive today, reports a U. S. 
scientist. He has made a study of the 


growth of blue whales, which are- 


found in nearly all oceans. The scien- 
tist reports that: 

e At birth a blue whale is 24 feet 
long. It weighs eight tons. That’s as 
much as two hippopotami. 

e@ The whale’s growth as a calf is 
the fastest of all mammals. The blue 
whale gains from 200 to 300 pounds 
a day until it is about seven months 
old. By then, it is about 60 feet long. 

e A full-grown blue whale is 
about 100 feet long. It weighs more 
than 125 tons. That’s the same weight 
as 50 full-grown elephants. 

The blue whale’s blubber weighs 
up to 26 tons (about as much as the 
fat on 500 hogs). The blubber keeps 
the whale warm in cold waters. 

Each of the blue whale’s ribs is 
taller than a man. Its liver weighs as 
much as a moose, its kidneys as 
much as a cow, its tongue as much 
as a buffalo. But it has a small throat. 
For example, it cannot swallow an 
orange—which is as easy as pie for 
an ostrich. 


Weather Ships 


Small weather ships patrol the At- 
lantic Ocean between North America 
and Europe. They radio their find- 
ings to planes overhead, ships at sea, 
weather bureaus on land. This infor- 
mation warns of storms, rough seas, 
and heavy fogs which may lie ahead. 

Every year since 1949 the U. S. has 
supplied 14° patrol ships. European 
nations have supplied 11 ships. This 
year service will be cut to save 
money. The U. S. and Canada will 
supply 11 ships; Europe, 10 ships. 


Atomic Fuel for Arctic 


Heat and electricity produced by 
atomic fuel may someday be used at _ 
U. S. air bases in Arctic areas. So re- 
ports the U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. It is asking companies to 
build small atomic power plants. 

The first portable atomic power 
plant would be tried out at Thule in 
northwestern Greenland. Thule is 
the site of a huge U. S. air base. 
Thousands of pilots, mechanics, and 
workers live there. They'll welcome 
more heat. In winter, the tempera- 
ture at Thule sometimes drops to 
40 below zero. 





Wide World photo - 


“VACUUM CLEANER”: This big grain loader sucks up ‘dust 
covering golf course green at Garden City, Kan. Tightly 
packed layers of dust threatened to kill grass. The dust was 
laid down by recent dust storms. (See the March 10 issue.) 
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O you know there’s a country 

where the trains run backwards 
half the time? And where elephants 
pull the wagons—while the horses 
stay in zoos? 

There is such a country. It is 
Ceylon. Of course, the Ceylonese 
have good reasons for all these 
strange things they do. In some 
parts of the country, there are no 
turntables* to turn the locomotives 
around. So the Ceylonese don't 
bother. They just run the engines 
backwards on the return trips. 

They keep horses in zoos, because 
there are so few horses on the island 
that they're curiosities. 

And they use elephants to do 
work because there are so many of 
the huge, strong animals on the 
island. The elephants do many other 
things besides pull wagons. They 
carry timber and other heavy ob- 
jects. They help out on farms, too. 
As you walk along the roads in 
Ceylon, you can see elephants pull- 
ing plows in the fields. 

Visitors to Ceylon can watch the 


elephants at work. They also see 
them in parades. 

Next month an important visitor 
will watch the elephants parade in 
the city of Kandy. She is Queen 
Elizabeth II. In April the Queen 
will visit Ceylon as part of her world 
tour around the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.* Although Cey- 
lon is an independent country, it is 
part of the British Commonwealth. 
And Queen Elizabeth of Great Brit- 
ain is also Queen of Ceylon. 

Ceylon became independent only 
six years ago. Before 1948 it was 
ruled by the British. The British 
were the last of many invaders who 
captured Ceylon and ruled it. 

Ceylon is a small country. It’s 
about the size of West Virginia, 
and has about 8,000,000 people. If 
you look at a map you'll see that it 
lies only about 25 miles from the 
southern tip of India. In fact, Ceylon 
looks rather like a pear which has 
dropped off India. And in a way At 





* Means word is defined on page 17. 


has. The pear-shaped island used to 
have a “stem.” This was a low sand- 
bar, called “Adam’s Bridge,” which 
connected Ceylon with India. 

About 500 years ago a storm 
washed away the central part of 
this “land bridge.” Until then, it had 
been a walkway by which many 
people had crossed to Ceylon from 
India. 

Other people came over by boat. 
Among them were the Sinhalese. 
Today they make up more than half 
the Ceylonese population. 

The Sinhalese made their way 
into Ceylon about 2,400 years ago. 
About two hundred years later they 
were followed by Buddhist mission- 
aries. 

Buddha was a great religious lead- 
er who lived in India about 2,500 
years ago. His followers worshipped 
him as a god. The Buddhists who 
came to Ceylon converted* the 
Sinhalese to Buddhism. 

Many invaders came to Ceylon— 
Moslem* traders from Arabia, Portu- 
guese soldiers, later the Dutch. 
Finally, in the 1770s, the British 
took control of the island. 


UNDER BRITISH RULE 


The British ran Ceylon for more 
than 150 years. But the Ceylonese 
did not try to drive out their British 
rulers. Instead, the islanders quietly 
learned from their British masters. 
The Ceylonese trained their own 
leaders. They prepared to take over 
the government of their country 
whenever they got the chance. 

In 1948 the Ceylonese decided 
that the time had come. The British 
were giving independence to India, 
which they had ruled for hundreds 
of years. The Ceylonese announced 
that they, too, were ready to rule 
themselves. They asked the British 
to give up control over Ceylon, just 
as they were doing in India. The 
British agreed. There was no fight- 
ing, no bloodshed. 

The Ceylonese have remained 
friendly with the British. Ceylon, 
which belongs to the British Com- 
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Land of Elephants 


monwealth of Nations, copied its 
government from the British. Ceylon 
has a parliament, elected by the 
people. The chief official of the 
country is the prime minister. He 
is chosen from the parliament. The 
Ceylonese have allowed British citi- 
zens to stay in Ceylon. British war- 
ships are allowed to use Ceylonese 
ports. 

Winning their independence so 
easily made the Ceylonese happy. 
But they also have other reasons to 
be contented. Their country is pleas- 
ant to live in. The weather is warm. 
The soil is fertile. Crops grow easily. 
So the Ceylonese rarely go hungry. 


THE RICE PLAINS 


Like many other peoples of south- 
ern Asia, the Ceylonese eat a lot of 
tice. They grow most of their rice 
on the coastal plains at the northern 
end of the island. 

Rice needs plenty of water. The 
northern plains are dry most of the 
year. When the Sinhalese settled in 
Ceylon, they had a big problem. 
How could they get enough water 
tor their fields so that the rice would 
grow? Their kings solved this prob- 
lem hundreds of years ago. They 
built huge reservoirs* in north 
Ceylon. They used the reservoirs to 
store water that fell in the rainy 
months. 

Today the Ceylonese still use these 
reservoirs. They have built new 
canals from the reservoirs to the rice 
fields. Some of these canals are more 


than 50 miles long. The water car- 


ried by the canals keeps the fields 
wet, and rice grows easily. 

But the Ceylonese don’t grow all 
the rice they need. They have to 
buy extra rice from other countries. 
They get it from their neighbors, 
India and Burma. 

Rice isn’t Ceylon’s only crop. On 
the plains in the west and south of 
the country, the people grow mil- 
lions of coconuts. Coconuts have 
many uses. The people eat the coco- 
nut meat. They drink the milk. They 
burn the coconut shells as fuel. They 


even make the roofs of their houses 
by weaving together branches of 
coconut trees. 

Most of the Ceylonese live on the 
coastal plains. There the climate is 
warmest and the land most fertile. 
The capital and biggest city of 
Ceylon is Colombo. It lies on the 
southern coast. 

Rice fields and coconut groves 
surround Colombo. A few miles be- 
yond the city, the land begins to 
slope upwards. The countryside 
changes. The rice fields and the 
coconut groves disappear. Rubber 
trees and tea shrubs replace them. 
Tea bushes grow clear to the tops 
of mile-high mountains. 

Rubber and tea need plenty of 
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rain. Southern Ceylon gets more 
rain than any other part of the 
island. This rain comes mostly from 
the southern monsoon. This is a 
wind that sweeps into Ceylon from 
the Indian Ocean between May and 
September. The monsoon winds 
carry moisture picked up over the 
Ocean. As the winds hit the nioun- 
tains of southern and central Ceylon, 
the moisture turns to rain. For three 
or four months it rains nearly every 
day in southern Ceylon. 

Ceylon sells most of its rubber 
and tea to foreign countries. The 
tea goes chiefly to Britain and to 
other nations of the British Com- 
monwealth. 

Ceylon sells its rubber and tea to 
pay for the rice it buys from abroad. 
The Ceylonese also have to buy 
many other goods from foreign 
countries. They have few factories 
of their own. And they have few 
natural resources. 

Ceylon has a long way to go be- 
fore it becomes a rich land. But for 
a six-year-old country, it’s getting 
along pretty well. 


The Perahera parade is held each August in Kandy. Under the canopy on the back 
of the gaily decorated elephant is a box containing the Sacred Tooth of Buddha. 
A special parade of the Sacred Tooth will be held in April for Queen Elizabeth. 








How We Live in 
Ceylon 


As told to Jean Merrill 
By LILANA TAMBIMUTTU 


ANDY isn’t something to eat. It’s 
a city, and it was once Ceylon’s 
capital. 

I live in a suburb of Kandy with 
my parents and two younger sisters. 
My father is a Tamil. The Tamils 
are people who came into Ceylon 
from southern India. [See map on 
page 6.) My mother is a Sinhalese. 
They came originally from northern 
India and moved into Ceylon long 
before the Tamils. 

Tamils and Sinhalese are the two 
main groups of people in Ceylon. 
Marriage between them is unusual 
because they have different customs 
and language. 

In some of our schools, children 
are taught in Sinhalese. In others 
they are taught in Tamil or English. 
Many people in Ceylon learned to 
speak English while the British ruled 
Ceylon. We speak English in our 
family and students are taught in 
English at my school. 

I go to a "secondary school.” It 
is like your high school. It’s divided 
into “forms” instead of grades. I am 
11 years old and in Form 2. (That's 
about like your grade 7. ) 

The school is about a mile from 





Lilana Tambimuttu 


where I live. In the morning I either 
walk or take a bus. But when I come 
horhe for lunch, I take a rickshaw. 
That’s a small, two-wheeled carriage, 
drawn by a man. 

This year I’m studying English, 
Sinhalese, geography, world history, 
arithmetic, nature study, and health. 
I also learn dancing from a teacher 
who comes to school to teach us In- 
dian and Ceyionese dances. I take 
piano lessons, too. I play pieces by 
many European composers. 

My friends and I like to go on 
picnics and to U. S. movies. I like 
to read, and I collect pictures of 
movie stars and pictures of the 
British Royal Family. 

Another of my hobbies is collect- 
ing wild flowers, which I press and 
keep in a scrapbook. I live near the 
world-famous Peradeniya Gardens. 
These Gardens have beautiful flowers 
and trees from all over the world. 
Because we have a pleasant climate 
all the year round, nearly all plants 
and trees will grow there. I get many 
unusual plants for my collection 
from the Gardens. 


TOOTH OF BUDDHA 


Another thing I enjoy very much 
is the festival of the Sacred Tooth. 
That is held every August and lasts 
for ten days. It is a religious festi- 
val, held in honor of our Lord 
Buddha. 

Most people in Ceylon are Bud- 
dhists. The most famous Buddhist 
temple in Ceylon is in Kandy. It 
is called the Temple of the Sacred 
Tooth. A tooth which Buddhists be- 
lieve belonged to the Buddha is 
locked in this temple. Every August 
this tooth is paraded around the 
city on the back of a temple ele- 
phant. This elephant is followed by 
a hundred other elephants, all deco- 
rated in brilliantly embroidered 
cloth. This procession is called the 
Perahera, and this festival is one of 
the gayest of our holidays. [See 
drawing on page 7.] 

Every afternoon in a river near 


* Means word is defined on page 17. 


Kandy you can see a dozen or more 
elephants getting their daily bath. 

Another exciting holiday is the 
Sinhalese New Year. This is cele. 
brated in April, when our New Yeag 
starts. On New Year's day we put 
out the hearth fire in our home. We 
do not relight the fire until the 
astrologers* tell us that the planets 
and stars are in a position that means 
good luck. When this moment comes, 
after a few hours, we relight our 
fire and take our first meal of the 
year. A few days later, the astrolo- 
gers announce a lucky day for the 
first bath of the year. We must not 
take a bath until that time. 

I would enjoy writing to some 
American boys and girls if any of 
you would like to write to me. My 
address is: 496 Peradeniya Road, 
Kandy, Ceylon. 


By PEDRICK VIENAGEDERA 


HE place where I live is called 

Dadahogama Gedera. It has only 
half a dozen houses, hidden among 
the trees. It is about six miles from 
Kandy. But you cannot reach it by 
road, 

If you wanted to come here from 
Kandy, someone who knows the way 
would have to show you the narrow 
path through the jupgle. You would 
climb up hillsides where tea bushes 
are growing. You would pass groups 
of men sawing huge logs by hand 
to make tea-packing boxes. Finally 
you would come to the small -clear- 
ing where I live. 

My father built the house we live 
in. The frame work is made of 
bamboo and twigs, and the walls are 
sun-baked mud. It has only three 
rooms. But 13 people live in our 
house. There are my father and 
mother, my three younger brothers, 
and my two other older sisters and 
their husbands. One of my sisters 
also has three children. 

Most of the people around Dada- 
hogama Gedera are farmers. But not 
my father. He is a drummer. 

The drum my father plays is called 
the magul beré It is an oblong 
wooden drum with skins stretched 
over either end. The drum is fast- 
ened to my father’s waist, and he 
drums at either end with the palms 
of his hands. 

Kandy is famous for its beautiful 
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dances. At festivals or weddings. 
troupes* of men wearing silver cos- 
tumes perform the old Kandyan 
dances. The dancers are all men. 
My father is the drummer for one 
of the troupes of dancers. 

Drummers in Ceylon are often 
dance teachers as well. My father is 
one of them. He has taught me the 
Kandyan dances, and I belong to a 
troupe of dancers. I am only 12 and 
am the youngest of the troupe. All 
the others are grown men. 

In Ceylon certain skills are al- 
ways passed from father to son. My 
father learned to drum from his 
father. Now he is teaching me to 
drum as well as to dance. I play a 
small drum just like his. When I 
have a son, I will pass the secrets 
of'my drumming on to him. - 

The most exciting time of year 
for me is the Perahera. During Pera- 
hera week, our troupe dances “every 
night. My father earns 10 rupees 
(about $2) a night for his drum- 
ming. I earn five for my dancing. 

Of course I don’t dance and drum 
all the time. I also go to school. 
The one I attend is a few miles away 
from where I live. I walk there and 
back. 

I am 12, but I am only in the 
fourth grade. Village children often 
start school at a later age than chil- 
dren in cities because parents of 
country children need them to help 
in the fields. In fact, until a few 





Pedrick (seated) 
wears dancing cos- 
tume of bead and sil- 
ver chest ornaments. 
The costume costs 
about 30 rupees ($6). 
Pedrick’s father holds 
Ceylonese drum. 






































vears ago, most country children 
did not go to school at all. But now 
the government makes us all go. We 
must stay at school until we are at 
least 14. 
School begins at eight in the 
morning. We have classes until 
eleven. Then we have lunch, and 
classes again from 12 to one. I study 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
Sinhalese. When I go to the second- 
ary school, I will study English. All 
our classes are taught in Sinhalese. 


OlL LAMPS 


We have no-electricity for light- 
ing. So we get up when the sun 
rises and go to bed when it sets. 
For light, we sometimes burn coco- 
nut oil in a small clay lamp. But 
the oil costs so much that we can’t 
often afford it. 

I would like tq hear from Ameri- 
can students, but I cannot read Eng- 
lish. You can send me letters in care 
of the English teacher at my school. 
He will read the letters to me and 
my classmates. We can answer the 
letters in Sinhalese. If our teacher 
has time, he will translate them into 
English. 

At school I am called D. G. Ped- 
rick. (The “D. G.” stands for Dada- 
hogama Gedera where I live.) So 
use this address: D. G. Pedrick, c/o 
D. M. Ratnayake, English master, 
Central School, Nagawele, O. O. 
Werellagama, Ceylon. 


Right Tie Way 


A girl from Central Jr. H. S., Clif- 
ton, Colorado, asks: 





When a boy calls you up and asks 
for a date, should you say, “Wait just a 
minute and I'll find out”—or what? 


If you must ask your parents’ per- 
mission, explain this to the boy. You 
can say, “I'd like to very much, but 
I'll have to check with my parents first. 
May I let you know later tonight or to- 
morrow at school?” You could ask him 
to wait while you ask your parents. But 
the trouble with that plan is that it 
might take you a long time to talk the 
matter over with your parents. It is 
more polite to give the boy an answer 
later. But make sure you give your an- 
swer as soon as possible. 

Most girls have to ask for permission 
to go on dates. Boys know this, and will 
understand if you tell them so. If you 
don’t explain why you can’t accept right 
away, the boy may think that you're 
hoping another boy will call you. 


2 
A boy from Maple Avenue School, 
Newark, N. J., wants to know: 


If you're eating dinner at a friend’s 
house, and they serve a kind of food 
that you don’t like, do you have to eat 
it? 


The most polite thing to do is to eat 
at least some of the dish you don’t like. 
This is especially true if the dish is a 
main course or something else you can’t 
skip without being noticed. However, 
if a certain kind of food makes you ill, 
or if you dislike it a great deal, you may 
say, “No, thank you,” when that dish is 
passed. 

Sometimes you may be served a plate 
that’s already been filled. If there is 
some food on it that you don’t like, you 
may leave it untouched. But try not to 
make it obvious to the other people at 
the table that you don’t like some of 
the food. 


A girl from Hawthorne Sehool, 
Cicero, Ill., asks: 


When a boy comes to pick you up 
for a date, should you or one of your 
parents open the door? 


Unless the boy already knows the 
girl’s parents fairly well, he will feel 
more at ease if the girl herself opens the 
door. This means that the girl must be 
ready on time. Then she should invite 
the boy to come in to meet her parents 
and talk with them for a few minutes. 
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“Cover the Barrels, Please!’ 


N the country store of the 1890s 
you could buy a little bit of 
everything. “You name it—we have 
it,” storekeepers proudly said. They 
were right; too. 

Storekeepers used every inch of 
space to make good their boast. 

Barrels stood all around the floor. 
The barrels held crackers, coffee, 
sugar, salt, dried peas, molasses. 
(Most foods weren't wrapped in 
packages then.) 

Country stores had this rule: 
“Keep the barrels covered.” Suppose 
the flour barrel were left open. The 
store cat might fall into it. The cat 
would jump out looking like a four- 
legged ghost. 

Many other supplies hung by rope 
from the ceiling. You’d look up and 
see pails, cow bells, horse collars, 
bird cages, baskets, coffee pots, 
lamps. “Those hanging supplies 
were our second floor,” one old-time 
storekeeper recalls. 

The back of the store was the 
supply room. It was filled with more 
barrels. It was piled high with boxes 
of goods. You wondered how a 
storekeeper found anything back 
there. But somehow he found it— 
and in a jiffy, too. 

Supplies also were kept in large 
boxes behind the wooden counter. 
Sometimes the boxes were like huge 
drawers that could be pulled out of 
the wall. The walls were lined with 
shelves. On these the storekeeper 
stacked sporting goods, musical in- 
struments, jars of food, medicines 
and drugs, rolls of cloth. 


GLASS SHOWCASES 


Glass showcases were the pride 
of most country stores. The show- 
cases were crammed with “fancy” 
goods. You could find hair ribbons, 
collar buttons, hatpins, garters, 
buckles, silverware, dollar watches. 
Sometimes showcases were filled 
with clothing — shirtwaists, hats, 
trousers, gloves. 

Country stores were a treat to 
your nose! You could smell pepper- 
mint, apples, cheese, salami, kero- 
sene. And in many stores, you'd see 
stuffed animals on display. No one 
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was surprised to come face to face 
with a stuffed rattlesnake, eagle, or 
bear head. 

But the country store was more 
than a market place. It was also a 
meeting place. Usually there was 
only one store for miles around. So 
people had te go there often to do 
their shopping. Soon they became 
friends. When they met in the store, 
they spent some time chatting. 

Every country store had a large 
pot-bellied stove. On cold days 
customers gathered around it to 
talk. They sat on barrels, kegs, or 
chairs while chatting by the stove. 
They found out who was sick, who 
died, who had a new baby, who was 
moving into town. They discussed 
news, crops, sports, inventions, books. 

Sometimes customers got into 
friendly arguments. The storekeeper 
often settled this argument by open- 
ing the Bible that was kept near 
the stove. Usually the storekeeper 
knew the Bible well. He could find 
a passage from the Bible that had 
something to do with the argument. 

The storekeeper also knew all 
about his customers. He remem- 
bered the size of their shoes and 
hats. He knew what they liked to 


talk about. He knew their favorite 
foods. 

Customers liked to munch snacks 
in the country store. They fished 
salty crackers out of the cracker 
barrel. Then they covered the crack. 
ers with cheese, salami, jam, ham, 
or sardines seasoned with pepper 
sauce. They told jokes and tall tales. 

Usually the storekeeper also was 
the town postmaster. The post of- 
fice was inside the store. It was cut 
off from the rest of the store by 
wood panels. The postmaster handed 
out mail through a small window 
covered with iron bars. The post 
office was near the front door. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


The front door, by the way, served 
as the town bulletin board. The door 
was covered with announcements of 
town meetings, speeches, entertain- 
ment, jobs that were open, notices 
of lost and found items. 

Often country stores marked the 
beginning of new towns. A town 
grew up around the store. Today 
some farm areas still have country 
stores something like those stores 
of long ago. Americans have been 
served well by their country stores. 





American Can Company photo 


The old-time country store made use of every inch of wall and floor space. The 
ceiling came in handy, too. Many supplies hung on long ropes from the ceiling. 
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Ted Williams Major League Model « 
Wilson craftsmen and Ted Williams, 
one of baseball’s all-time greats with 
the Boston Red Sox, teamed to design 
this fine model. Exclusive Grip-Tite 
pocket, streamlined fingers and new 
leather-laced palm make tough back- 
hand stabs a cinch. And leather lacing 
at finger tips, web and crotch make 
glove almost muff-proof. 





Enos Slaughter Model ¢ One of the 
game’s most fiery competitors, Enos 
Slaughter of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
endorses this Ball Hawk model. 
Greased Grip-Tite pocket lets you 
“gobble up” everything hit your way. 
And for extra durability, glove has 
full leather lining and welted seams. 


Hand-formed heel. Fully oiled. 








Jerry Maday, says— 


“Here are gloves the 
Big Leaguers use!” 


“It’s a real thrill to be handling the lum- 
ber for some of the game’s greatest 
players and getting their inside tips on 
hitting and fielding. One thing I’ve 
noticed, so many players use Wilson 
gloves, not only on the Braves but all 
around the league. That’s why I use a 
Wilson. It feels great to have the most 
envied glove in the block.” 





Sammy White Model « This great mitt 
is the favorite of top young Boston 
Red Sox backstop, Sammy White. 
Exclusive Wilson “‘Snap-Action”’ lac- 
ing provides real pocket control, lets 
you stab the wide pitches and dig out 
the low ones easily. Mitt features 
deep, hand-formed grease set pocket, 
streamlined fingers and leather-laced 
crotch. 


Wilson gloves and mitts are available in a wide range of prices ... see them wherever sporting goods are sold 


E : 
Big league equipment for boys 















When One Group — 
“Runs the Show” 


BOUT 210,000,000 people live in 

Russia. But just 6,000,000 of them 
tell all the rest of the Russians what 
to do. 

These 6,000,000 are members of 
the Communist party. No other po- 
litical party is allowed in Russia. So 
this little group can force its ideas on 
a whole nation. 

The Communist party runs the 
government. The party tells farmers 
what to grow. It tells factory man- 
agers what to produce, and workers 
where to work. It forces the schools 
to teach that everything the Com- 
munists say is true. Only Communist 
ideas can be published in the news- 
papers or broadcast over the radio. 
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The 210,000,000 Russians have lost 
their freedom to a little group of 
6,000,000—less than three per cent of 
the nation’s people. 

That’s what comes of letting one 
group run everything. 

And this is not all. The Communist 
party members are something like 
soldiers in an army. They take orders 
from their officers. And these officers 
in turn take orders from a few top 
leaders. A handful of men—or a lone 
dictator—runs the lives of a nation. 

How different it is in our country! 
We have all kinds of books and news- 
papers to choose from. We can join 
any group that is interested in the 
things that interest us. We can work 
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Christian Seience Monitor 


and talk and argue to try to convineg” 
others that our ideas are right. No 
government, no political party, no 
police can stop us from doing these 
things so long as we are peaceful and 
orderly and loyal to our country. 

The cartoon illustrates some of the 
rights of persons and groups guaran- 
teed by the first 10 amendments to 
our Constitution. 

In other ways, the men who wrote 
our Constitution made sure that-no 
one group could run things. They set 
up a government of: 


1. “LIMITED POWERS” 


The Constitution says what the 
Federal Government can do. It can 
organize an army, make treaties, 
control trade between states, coin 
money, collect taxes. These and other 
powers are listed in the Constitution. 
Everything that is not in that list is 
“reserved to the States . . . or to the 
people.” The Government has its job 
to do. But it can’t run everything. 


2. “SEPARATED POWERS” 


The Constitution- splits up the 
Federal Government’s powers into 
three “packages.” Congress, the Pres- 
ident, the courts—each of the three 
has its own special job. None of the 
three can take over the work of any 
other branch of the Government. 


3. “CHECKS AND BALANCES” 


Each of the three branches of the 
Government can keep the others from: 
getting too much power. The Presi- 
dent, for example, can veto a law 
passed by Congress. Congress can 
pass the law over his veto. The 
Supreme Court can decide that a law 
does not agree with the Constitution. 
Then the law is thrown out and no 
one needs to obey it. 

Another protection to our freedom 
is that we have two big political par- 
ties and many small. ones. Our Con- 
stitution protects the rights of the big 
political parties, and the small ones, 
to argue for their ideas. 

The Constitution protects the right 
of other groups to get together and 
work for what they believe. Labor 
unions—farmers’ organizations—busi- 
nessmen’s clubs—groups of all kinds, 
can organize, meet, and make their 
ideas known by printing them and 
talking about them. 

In all these ways we make sure 
that in America no one group can 
ever “run the show.” 
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ENTER WESTERN UNION’S ANNUAL 


FOR STUDENTS ONLY! 


IT'S EASY! 17'S FUN! 


Here’s your chance to win a cash prize in Western Union’s exciting 
annual contest for students only! Just write out what you’d say 
ina Mother’s Day Greeting Telegram, in your own words, and 
mail it to Western Union, at the address shown on the entry blank 
below. It’s as easy as that! 

You don’t have to buy a thing to enter this contest . . . it’s 
absolutely free! Here’s all you do: Write a Mother’s Day Greeting 
in 15 words to 25 words. Just pretend you’re writing it to your 
own mother, or to the mother of someone dear to you. 

Then send us your entry or entries on the handy Mother’s Day 
blank below . . . or pick up any blank at your nearby Western 
Union office. Be sure to read the rules before sending in your 
entries. Also, be sure to send your Telegram entries to WESTERN 
Union CONTEST EpiTor, Room 200, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Here’s a thought that may help you: no matter what else you 
give your mother for Mother’s Day, she’s sure to be thrilled by a 
greeting on Western Union’s beautifully decorated telegram blanks. 
There’s something special about greetings by Western Union, 
whether for a birthday, graduation, holiday, or any other: special 
occasion during the year. Remember that when you write your 
own contest entry! Put your own feelings of love into your message. 


To: Western Union Contest Editor, Room 200 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


MOTHER’S DAY CONTEST 





WIN CASH PRIZES! 





43 CASH PRIZES! 

Ist Prize $35 
2nd Prize $25 
3rd Prize $20 


5 Prizes, Each $10 
35 Prizes, Each $ 5 





READ RULES CAREFULLY! 


1. Contest open to all grade and high school stu- 
dents, except members of families of employees of 
Scholastic, Western Union, or Western Union's adver- 
tising agency. 

2. On Mother's Day Greeting blank below—or any 
Western Union blank—write in 15 to 25 words a 
Mother's Day Greeting Telegram expressing your 
wishes to your own mother, or to the mother of some- 
one dear to you. Be sure to write your name, age, 
home address, and name of your school. Send as 
many entries as you wish .. . but write each one 
on a separate blank. 


3. Send your entries to Western Union Contest 
Editor, Room 200, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
N. Y. No entries timed or postmarked after midnight, 
May 8, 1954, can be considered! It is not necessary, 
but you may, if you wish, send your entry by 
Telegram. You can either mail all your entries in one 
envelope, or send them as separate messages. 

4. All entries become the property of The Western 
Union Telegraph Company. None can be acknowl- 
edged or returned. Entries will be judged by repre- 
sentatives of Scholastic, Western Union, and Western 
Union's advertising agency. The judges’ decision will 
be final. In case of ties, duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. 

5. Winners will be notified by Telegram not later 
than June 12, 1954. 


g by WESTERN UNION 


Here is my entry in the 1954 Mother's Day Telegram Contest (from 15 to 25 words) 











My Name. 


School. 





My Home Address 


My Age. 





State. 





City. Zone. 





(Be sure to write in all of these details) 
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¢ Citizenship Quiz 


© 


- a 
RATE YOURSELF: 90-100—Good 
work! 80-89—Better than aver- 
age; 70-79 — Fair; Below 70 
—How about more work? 





cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


i. NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Match each description in Column A 
with the correct name in Column B. 
Score five points for each. Total, 20. 


Column A 


. He is the U. S. Air Force Secre- 
tary. 

. He was a German printer who 

developed movable type. 

This boy is making profit on a 

share of stock, 

. This performer is touring with a 
circus in Europe. 


Column B 
a. Peter Willis. 
b. Grock the Great. 
. Harold Talbott. 
. The Great Liberace. 
. Johann Gutenberg. 
. Guglielmo Marconi. 

My score 


iy) to poms 
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’. NEWS EXPERT 


Underline the correct ending to each 
f the following sentences. Score five 
vints for each. Total, 20. 








i 


ie world’s 
a. biggest book. 
b. oldest book. 
c. smallest book. 
2. Congress has voted to set up an 
\ir Academy tg 


a. teach mechanics how to fix 


flat tires. 

b. train officers of the U. S. Air 
Force. 

c. train young scientists in space 
travel. 


3. The U. N. reports that the num- 


ber of different languages spoken 
wound the world today is about 

a. 30. 

b. 300. . 

c. 3,000. 


4. The biggest of all mammals alive 
today are 
a. blue whales. 
b. elephants. 
c. polar bears. 


My score 


3. COUNTRY STORE SIGHTS 


Put a check next to each of the 
following you would have seen in a 
country store of the 1890s. Put a X 
next to each you wouldn't have seen. 
Score five for each. Total, 30. 





__1. many barrels on the floor. 

__2. all foods wrapped in neat paper 
packages. 

__3. supplies hanging by ropes from 
the ceiling. 

__4. frozen-food counters. 


__5. customers chatting around a pot- 
bellied stove. 
__6. the storekeeper giving out mail. 


. My score 





4. AROUND CEYLON 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the. following sentences. Score 6 
points for each. Total, 30. 


1. Ceylon is 
a. part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 
b. a British colony. 
c. ruled by India. 


2. Ceylon has 
a. never been invaded. 
b. been conquered several times. 
c. always been able to resist for- 
eign invasion. 


3. The Ceylonese 
a. won their independence from 
Britain without fighting. 
b. were given their independence 
although they didn’t want it. 
c. failed to win independence 
after a bitter war in 1948. 


4. The Ceylonese 
a. grow all the rice they need. 
b. grow so much rice they can 
sell some to other countries. 
c. have to buy some rice from 
other countries. 


5. Most of the Ceylonese live 
a. in Colombo. 
b. in the mountains. 
c. on the coastal plains. 
My score___ Total score_ 


Junior Writers 


The Rains 


The rains came, 

The children wept, 
But in their beds, 
The flowers slept. 


The rains left, 

The sun arose. 

The children played, 

And the violet grows. 
Alice Fosburg, Grade 6 


Stanton School, Stanton, Mich. 
Teacher, Mrs. Ella Porter 


My Island 
There’s a gay little island which I call 
home 
With plenty and plenty of space to 
roam. 


The soft warm breezes 
Hit the swaying palm trees. 
The calm white caps 
Meet the warm white shore. 
Friendly native people everywhere 
Fragrant tropical flowers here and 
there. 
Won't you come and see 
My little green island in the big, blue 
sea? 
Ginette Hyde, Grade 8 





P. S. 29, Richmond, N. Y 
Teacher, Moira Flannigan 





Send the best snap- 
shots you have taken 
to Shutterbug Editor, 
Junior Scholastic, 33 
West 42 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. if your 
picture is goed, you 
will receive a Shut- 
terbug button. 














: NO-BODY’S HERE. 


By Bill Rav of 
_ § South Powellhurst School, Portland, Ore. 
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How About Beets? 


Big Brother: “Eat your spinach, Susie. 
It will put color in your cheeks.” 

Susie: “Who wants green cheeks, any- 
way?” 


Donna Clendenen, Mt. View School, Bakersfield, Calif. 


Ouch! 


First Ghost: “How did you get that 
bump on your head?” 

Second Ghost: “I was coming through 
a keyhole when someone stuck in the 
key.” 


Ruby McLean, Midlothian (Ill.) Public School 


Each Fold Adds Up 


Bob: “Why is a paper dollar worth 
more than a silver dollar?” 
Jim: “I don’t know. Why?” 
Bob: “Because you double it every 
time you put it into your pocket.” 
Janet Morgan, Fall Creek School, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Sour Notes 
Singer: “Don’t you like my voice?” 
Accompanist: “Madam, I’ve played 
on the white keys, and I've played on 
the black keys, but you're the first per- 
son I ever heard who sings in the 


cracks!” 
Carol Bue Overman, Webster-Garfield Sch., Butte, Mont. 


Good Reason 


City Girl: “What a funny looking 
cow. Why doesn’t it have horns?” 

Farmer: “Well, Miss, there are several 
reasons. Some cows get their horns 
pretty late. Others get dehorned, and 
some breeds just don’t have horns. But 
the reason this cow doesn’t have horns 


is because it’s a horse!” 
Louls Villagomez, Immaculate Heart of Mary, Houston, Tex. 


Ready For Action 


First Mosquito: “What are you so 
happy about?” 
Second Mosquito: 


screen test.” 
Joyce Grace Gary, Jennings (La.) High School 


“I passed my 


Wrong Time 


Teacher: “Why were you late this 
morning, Bob?” 

Bob: “Well, you see there are eight 
in our family.” 

Teacher: “Yes?” 

Bob: “And the alarm was only set for 


Seven.” 
Elaine Blaylock, Muleshoe (Tex.) School 


Joke of the Week 


Tommy: “Hey, Pete, aren’t you com- 
ing out to play?” 
Pete: “No. I have to stay in and help 


my father with my homework.” 
Robert McCullen, Scotch Plains (N. J.) High School 


A seaweed siren 

softly said, 

“This breakfast helps 
you forge ahead!” 





C, 
Poor Sam was quite 
a lonely sort 
He had no friends 








—— 


No sooner said than 





done and he’s 
old chap, 
Will give-you zoom Surrounded Cn el 


and zip and snap!”” 


Don’t just say “Shredded Wheat,” say “NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 
NEW! 


More protein —to keep you going 
stronger, longer! Nabisco’s cooking 
process actually improves the pro- 
tein over that in natural wheat it- - 

self! This finer protein helps you [Rs 
beat mid-morning slump, keeps §{ 
you alert. The original NABISCO Bwa; 
SHREDDED W HEAT has Niagara Falls 
on the package — make sure you 


get the original! 
es a a ee — — A ne sien Q LAY 
(assed) BAKED BY NABISCO ° NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


FREE TO TEACHERS: NEW TEACHING AID! “Make Mine Breakfast.” 6-page brochure, illustrated, 
plus 3 student project sheets. Includes nutrition planning service, time and money management, 




























suggestions for family and party breakfasts. Teachers—write to National Biscuit Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York, Dept. J-354, specifying number of copies you need. 


/ 
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FOR SUMMER FUN 
1. OUT OF THIS WORLD, Julius Fast, ed. 


3. 
4. 


5. 


7. 
8. 


9. 
10. 
MW. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
7. 


18. 
9. 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 
26, 
27. 


29. TH 20¢ 
True adventure of 3 men adrift on vad . 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


20¢ 
Spine-tingling fantasy tales. 
DRINK TO YESTERDAY, Coles 20¢ 
Realistic account of nerve- -lolting spy hunt. 
GREEN TURTLE MYSTERY, 
Boy detective ee front. page, he headlines, 
MYSTERY OF THE E 
Two girls pty pote in old oom 
THE GREEN HILLS OF EARTH, Heinlein 
Ten thrilling stories of space worlds. 
. SPACE ON MY HANDS, Brown 
Nine startling science-fiction tales. 
WAR OF THE WORLDS, H. G. Wells 
Mars invades the Earth! 
SPACE PLATFORM, Murray Leinster 
First step of man’s exploration of outer space. 
THE — Max Brand 
Fabulous reputation built on false rumor. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE BORDER, Grey 
Western hero faces bitter foe. 
BEYOND ROPE AND FENCE, Grew 
Black-maned, untamed buckskin rules ran 
BUFFALO BILL, Shannon Garst 
vid story “of unforgettable rider. 
Bio. RED, Jim Kjelgaa 20¢ 
Her risks death for master. 
circus ‘poe ‘OR, Henderson & Taplinger 20¢ 
True story of greatest show on earth. 
TAWNY, Thomas C. Hinkle 20¢ 
Cr rafty dog outwits guns and tra 
CARE AND HANDLING OF DOGS, Baird 28¢ 
Expert information on feedin cond, tote 
BASEBALL STARS OF 1954, Jac 206 
New! 28 exclusive inside stories. 
POWER GOLF, Ben Hogan 
How to play winning golf. 
HIGH INSIDE, R. G. Emery 20¢ 
Star college pitcher wins major league offers. 
THE KID > S BACK, John Tunis 20¢ 
xcitin rn about Dodgers’ slugger. 
BERTIE MAKES. A BREAK, ‘Felsen 
Popular author scores laugh-laden hit. 
FUN FOR THE FAMILY, Meyer 20¢ 
How to solve your rty problems. 
MAGIC EXPLAINED, Gibson 20¢ 
Reveals secrets behind baffling tricks. 
ALEXANDER BOTTS, EARTHWO TRAC- 
—, Upson 20¢ 
Antics of an oy ed tractor salesman. 
WUNIOR MISS, Sally Bens 20 
veryone laughs with ——_ e Judy. 
STAR-SPANGLED SUMMER, La +. 20¢ 
Poor little rich girl finds fun, romance. 

BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head 20¢ 
What every teen-ager should know. 
SUE BARTON, STUDENT NURSE, Boylston 20¢ 
Lovable redhead in pe, city hospital. 

IE RAFT, Robert Trumbull 


¢ 
¢ 

20¢ 

20 


20¢ 


WHITE WITCH DOCTOR, Stinetorf 
Woman ical missionary in Africa. 
MESSER — POLO, Donn Byrne 
Historic told in tic prose. 
— <o ee a. 


now TD un anon THE BIRDS, xt. 
Simple aid to bird rec nition. 
POCKET a TO WILDFLOWERS 


Identify wild sear, easily. Illustrated, 
= "HUNTIN Gac AMPING 
to more 


fun outdoors. 
How T fnow & PREDICT WEATHER 
Illustrated, easy-to-understand gu 


20¢ 


28¢ 





28¢ 


SAVE 20% ON DANDY BOOKS LIKE THESE! 


a 





\ )_TAB Books For More Summer Fun! 


‘“ 
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Here’s an unusual opportunity to get splendid books for your vacation rea 
enjoyment—at important money-saving prices. Listed below you'll find books 
for every reading taste—fiction, humor, “how to” books, sports yarns, animal 
tales, etc. In lots of 20 or more, these books are available at 20% less than the 
regular price. This means that for a 25¢ book you pay only 20¢ and for a 35¢ 
book only 28¢! So pick the books you want and get your classmates to do the 
same so as to make up the 20-book minimum order requirement. Then see if your 
teacher will be willing to do the ordering for you, using the order form on page 
7-T of Scholastic Teacher. If your teacher is too busy, why not appoint a com- 
mittee of classmates to handle-the ordering? IMPORTANT—+to insure delivery of 
books in time, order must be mailed at least a month before school closes. 


FAMOUS BOOKS BY GREAT AUTHORS 


37. POCKET BOOK OF — or 28¢ 
50 delightful essa reat writers. 
. MEN AGAINST THE ae Nees & Hall 20¢ 


38 

A sequel. Another stirring sea epic. 

39. JANE EYRE, Charlotte Bronte 

Web of mystery and romance. 

40. IVANHOE, a Walter Scott 28¢ 
Great novel of the mysterious black knight. 

41. THE SCARLET LETTER, Hawthorne ¢ 
Classic novel of Puritan injustice. 

42, WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Bronte 
Intriguing novel of strange household. 

43. SILAS MARNER, Eliot 
Struggle against industrial revolution. 

44. A TALE OF TWO CITIES, Charles Dickens 28¢ 
Story of London, Paris in French a. 

45. PRIDE” AND PREJUDICE, Jane Austen 
Comedy manners English country folk. 

46. THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABL bid 
Hereditary curse upon a househol 

47, CYRANO DE BERGERAC, Edmond a 28¢ 
Swashbuckling drama of swords and hearts. 

48. MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES, sy 20¢ 
11 thrilling exploits of tomaws sleu 

49. POCKET BOOK OF VERSE, M. Spouse, ed. 28¢ 
Choice collection of inspired poem 

50. FOUR GREAT COMEDIES, obesnsess 28¢ 
Tempest, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 

51. FOUR GREAT TRAGEDIES, Shakespeare 28¢ 
ae Romeo and "juliet, Julius Caesar 
an: 

52. GREAT TALES AND POEMS OF POE 28¢ 
21 tales, over 30 poems from writer's best. 

53. MOBY DICK, Herman Melville 20¢ 
Adventurous tale of whaling-ship days. 

54. THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE, Crane 
Young soldier faces and conquers fear. 


STORIES OF AMERICAN SPIRIT 


55. TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST, Dana 20¢ 
Best —s tale of sea adventure. 
56. WAGONS WESTWARD, Armstrong Sperry 20¢ 
thwest at time of Mexican War. 
57. LONG WHARF, Howard Pease 20¢ 
Tale of San Francisco fire 
58. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 'B. FRANKLIN 20¢ 
Story of his life told with wit, wisdom. 
59. ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN * a8¢ 
erican classic, a world-beloved novel. 
60. POCKET TREASURY OF — FOLKLORE 20¢ 
Favorite American stories, legends, pee. 
61. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, Mark Twain 
Boyhood on the mighty river. 


ADVENTURE, MYSTERY, SHORT STORIES 


62. JIM DAVIS: SMUGGLERS’ CAPTIVE 20¢ 
Tale about a boy kidnaped pe pirates, 

63. TWO HANDS AND A KNIF Miller 20¢ 
Youth matches wits and skills against nature. 

64. THUNDER ROAD, Gault 20¢ 
Speed-loving racer de’ 

65. HIT PARADE OF SHORT STORIES. Dirlam 20¢ 
Best short stories from Scholastic. 

66. THE Long CAVE, Household 

stery haunts small fishing village. 

67. TAB ANIMAL TALES, Dirlam, ed. 
12 fun-loaded stories from Scholastic. 

68. WHITE FANG, London 28¢ 
Wolf-dog’s fight for survival, 


69. SKYCRUISER, Brier 
Test-pilot ye plane thieves. 
70. THE TA banged = Pease 


Adven — ay. ——. 
71. 20 GRAND SHORT STOR ES, 
story favorites from sche —4 
72. KON-TIKI, Heyerdahi 
Complete story with 80 actual photos. 


CHIEFLY FOR GIRLS 


73. LITTLE WOMEN, Lovisa May Alcott 

Four girls growing up in New England. 
74. A GIRL CAN DREAM, Betty Cavanna 

A vivid story a your favorite author. 
75. HOBBY eed ILL, Lavinia Davis 

Sum ode adventures in country. 
76. PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS, Emma 

Cute cub chases newsbreaks, headlines. 
77. LIFE Wits MOTHER, Clarence Day 

Hilarious anecdotes of the Day family. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT, PERSONALITY 


20¢ 


20¢ 
20¢ 
28¢ 


BERS 


78. HI am, HIGH SCHOOL 20¢ 
4 in dating, clothes, Bin. 
79. SPANIGI. ENGLISH; Eng.-Sp. DICTIONARY 28¢ 
Dictionary with new world emphasis. 
80. SPANISH Si a THRU 9 URES 28¢ 
Spanish the quic M- 
81. FRENCH SELF-TAUGHT 7 U PICTURES 28¢ 


Learn French new way through pictures. 
82. 30 DAYS TO A MORE POWERFUL VOCAB- 
ULARY 

Larger vocabulary, in only 15 min. a le 
4 MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET DICTIONARY 

5, words, plus many useful guides. 
. RAND McNALLY Pock OCKET WORLD ATLAS 

174 pages of accurate maps of world. 
. TAB CROSSWORD PUZZLES 

50 original brain-teasers by students. 


28¢ 


TO MY TEACHER: 


I'd like to order the books circled | 
below at the special 20% discount ; 
rate for quantity orders. If enough : 
members of the class are interested ; 
so that a minimum order of 20 books : 
can be made up, I'd appreciate it if : 
you'd order the books for us, using : 
the order form in this week's Teacher : 
Edition of this magazine. Thank you. 


73868 64.7 6 9 ie 
11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20: 
21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30: 
31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40; 
41 42 43 44 45 46 47 48 49 50; 
51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60; 
61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70; 
71 72 73 74 75 76 77 78 79 80: 
81 82 83 84 85 : 
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WORDS TO 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


apricot — precocious. Apricots 
have been a popular fruit for a long 
time. They have been popular all 
year round, too — because man 
learned how to dry apricots long 
before he knew how to preserve 
fruit by canning or freezing. 

The ancient Greeks were one of 
the early peoples who enjoyed apri- 
cof8. Their name fdr this fruit was 
praikokion. The Greek praikokion 
came from the Latin praecox, mean- 
ing “early ripe.” The Greeks based 
their name for apricot on this Latin 
word because the apricot was one 
of the first fruits to ripen during 
the summer season. 

If you have been reading “Words 
to the Wise” for a while now; you 
know that it’s rather unusual to find 
an English word that has come to 
us first from the Latin—then from 
the Greek. Usually it is the other 
way around. There are many more 
Latin words based on Greek words 
than there are Greek words. based 
on Latin words. 

The Latin praecox, or “early ripe,” 
is also the root of our word pre- 
cocious. We say that a child who 








THE WISE 


is clever for his age is precocious. 
“Quiz Kids,” for example, are pre- 
cocious youngsters. Can you see how 
“early ripe” applies to precocious? 
An unusually bright boy or girl has 
“ripened”—or matured—early. 


Praecox itself comes from two 
other Latin words: prae (before) 
and coquere (to cook). From prae 
we get our prefix pre- which means 
“before” when placed in front of a 
word. Precaution, for instance, is 
caution taken beforehand. Coquere 
(to cook) has given us our English 
cook, 


Here’s How 


If you put the prefix pre before 
each of the following word endings, 
you will have five good English 
words. The word endings are: 


fer 
cise 


face 
judice 
dict 
After each pre below, write the 
word ending that makes the whole 
word fit the definition in parentheses: ' 


1. pre (exact, sharply 
defined ) 

2. pre (to like better ) 

3. pre (unreasonable 
opinion ) 

4. pre (introduction to 
a book) 

5. pre (to foretell, 
prophesy ) 





STARRED + WORDS 


Words starred * in this issue are defined here. 


astrologer (as-TROHL-oh-jer). Noun. 
Person who claims he can foretell the 
future by studying the positions and 
movements of the stars. 

British Commonwealth of Nations. 
A group of nations which were all 
once ruled by Britain. Today these na- 
tions are bound together by ties of 
loyalty and tradition. All members of 
the Commonwealth recognize Queen 
Elizabeth II as its head. 

convert (kohn-VURT). Verb. To 
change someone’s beliefs, especially re- 
ligious beliefs. 
dialect (DIE-uh-lect). Noun. A form 


of a language, as used in a certain 
region. Some words, pronunciation, and 
word-use are different from the usual 
form of the language. 

Moslem (MOZ-luhm). Noun. A be- 
liever in the Mohammedan religion. 
This religion was founded by Moham- 
med, who lived in Arabia, from 570 to 
632 A.D. There are about 220 million 
Moslems in the world. ‘ 

reservoir . (REHZ-er-vwor). Noun. 
Place where water is collected and kept 
for use when needed. The water is usu- 
ally collected from rainfall. 

troupe (TROOP). Noun. A company 
of actors. 

turntable. Noun. A platform which 
turns in circles. Railway turntables have 
tracks on them for turning locomotives 


("My MACGREGOR 






























around. 






GLOVE GIVES ME 
MORE CONFIDENCE!” 





Ace pitcher of the Philadelphia 
Phillies and one of baseball's best 


Confidence means everything in big 
league competition. You get extra con- 
fidence when you work behind a fine 
glove. That's what 23-game winner 
Roberts says—and his glove is a 
MacGregor. 

Many other big timers—like Gus Bell, Gil 
McDougald agd Ralph Kiner choose MacGregor 
gloves for the same reason. 
MacGregor gloves are 
made better to ‘‘feel’’ bet- 
ter. Visit your MacGregor 
sporting goods store . . . 
and see how good you feel 
with a MacGregor glove 
or mitt on your hand! 


Tooacd 


Sports Equipment 


Cincinnati 32, Ohio 












“THE CHOICE OF THOSE WHO PLAY THE GAME” 











































From the sandlots to the majors 

- in game after game and sea- 
son after season . . . performance 
proves Louisville Sluggers are the 
world’s finest bats. _ dealer 
has autographed models of Base- 
ball’s greatest players — see him! 











STAMPS 


Sending for Stamps? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our pepceve are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you in addition to any free 
stamps, s stamps you pay for in advance, @ se- 
oa nown as “approvals.” 
co “approval” stamps has a price 
x marked. If you k any of the “approval” 
stamps you must pay for them and return the ones 
you do not wish to buy. When writing to stamp 
| peng LD be sure to write your name and address 
on the upper left-hand corner 
of of the « A lf you do not intend to buy any 
of the “approval” stamps return them promptly, 
being careful to write your name and address in 
nd upper left-hand corner of the envelope in which 
return the stamps. pay | Magazines will 
-y all in their power to their readers from 
unfair practices. Any r ~ 4 considers that he 
has deceived as a result of his sengetns to 
an advertisement in Schol rged 
te appeal to the Executive Editor Sholestic ‘mage- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 
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a de STAMPS 10¢ 


FOR ONLY 


THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDES STAMPS WORTH 
UP TO 25c! ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 


MYSTIC STAMP CO... Camden 75, New York 


STAM P- WALLET. 445 


t HYDERBAD SET, print-= 
TION GAUGE and amar \ 





eee SCALE Given to 


GLOBE STAMP 


GIGANTIC COLLECTION 
Includes Triangles, Early United States 
— Animals — Commemoratives — British 








Colonies — High Value Pictorials. etc. 

Complete Collection plus Big Illustrated 

OMAY'S oa free with approvals. Send 5¢ for postage. 
AMP CO., Dept. SB, Toronto, Canada 


Ice All Different 
W WI! Sez fit 1 i 
Zeppelins, Semipostals C 
- Bia" Bares High Values. 


ree ~" ec ., and 
provals ine 
Jamestown Stamp co Dept. S10, , =_—=—_ N. Y. 


ALBUM - 10c! 


Over 1,000 Spaces! 
iia a Lists and Approvals Ineluded. 


HARTFORD STAMPMART HARTFORD 1, CONN. 
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In God We Trust 


The first regular U. S. stamp to bear 
the motto “In God We Trust” will be 
issued early next’ month. The motto 
has long appeared on U. S. coins. The 
stamp, above, is an eight-center show- 
ing the Statue of Liberty. An attractive 
red, white, and blue color pattern high- 
lights the stamp. It is the first U. S. 
bi-color stamp issued in a small denom- 
ination. (Note: Black and white are not 
colors. ) 

The part of the stamp in red is the 
statue and the words “In God We 
Trust.” The center of the stamp is white 
and forms a halo in back of the statue. 
The stamp’s frame is blue. 

When the stamp design was released, 
U. S. Postmaster General Arthur E. 


Summerfield said: “The Statue of Lib- . 


erty is a beacon of hope and oppor- 
tunity . . . to oppressed peoples every- 
where. The motto ‘In God We Trust’ 
reflects the spiritual foundation upon 
which our Government was built—and 
without which no nation can prosper.” 

As we went to press, the exact day 
of issue had not been announced. To be 
sure of receiving first-day covers, send 
for them immediately. Here’s how: 
Send a self-addressed envelope to the 
Postmaster, Washington, D. C. Seal or 
turn in the flap of the envelope. Then 
enclose it in an outer envelope along 
with a money order or coins for each 
first-day cover you request. You may 
send for as many as 10. 


MYSTERY CORNER 


STAMP CLUBS! That’s the answer 
to the puzzle which appeared in this 
column for March 10. You'll soon be 
able to join the - N — T— DN — 
T — O —S Stamp Clubs, which will be 
conducted by Scholastic Magazines. 
Don’t miss the April 14 column. The 
mystery will be solved in full. And 
you'll find an application blank so that 
you can join without delay. 

—Tony Simon 





soprovale. 
IRWIN STAMP 
Box 11-02, Brooklyn 30, WN. Y, 





STAMPS EVERY MONTH 


Receive a valuable collection of stamps from o 
different country every month. For information 
about membership write to: 


DESERT STAMP CLUB, BARSTOW, CALIF. 


FREE 119 FOREIGN STAMPS 


Incloding Africa, Australia, Pakistan, China, India, Russia 


and Scandinavia. 0c for and — 
approvals. STAMP COMPANY hada 


Niagara-on-the-Lake 822 


DIF. UNITED STATES 
Includes 19th Cent. commemo- C 
eeaven. “oe and $5 stamp. 

Approval 


WILLETT CO., a 511-B, PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


















DIFF. RUSSIA ~10¢ 


wascinating SOVIET RUSSIA collection 
—40 diff. exciting, colorful stamps—only 
10¢! Bargain Het approvals included 


D. 
Box 41, Times Square Station, New York 36, N. Y 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it wil) 

ony 4 > = page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
approval service applicants —— 3e pos’ 

STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 0, $2; 2,000, e; 5,000, $14 


TATHAM STAMP CO., SPRINGFIELD 92, MASS. 


5 DIFFERENT U. S. oY 


Commemorative Stamps ? x 


with approvals. CANADA STAMP CO., 
1907 Main. St., Dept. 416, Niagara Falls, New York. 


U. S. Classics—50 Yr. Old Collection 
15 Selected old-timers. Each 50 or more years old—Most 
of ‘em missing in even the biggest collections! Get all 15 
of these unusual classics for less than lc each. All yours 
for just 10e! With your request for approvals. 

JARO STAMP CO., Box 246-D, Chureh St. Annex, N. Y. 8 


1 0 DIFFERENT 














Stamps from Cochin-Oceanie, 
Cameroun, Malta, Cyprus, 
ete., to Approval Buyers. 


DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 44, Milwaukee 1, 








RAYMAX 37- FB, MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. C. 





FREE — Famous American Set, Flag Set, 
National Parks Set, and Presidential Set 
to $5. Send 5¢ for 15 of the above stamps 
piss full particulars & Approvals. 


TRIBORO STAMP CO. 
145 Nassau St., Dept. 903, New York 38, N.Y. 


34-—BIG VALUE!—34 
TRIANGLES—DIAMONDS—AIRMAILS — ONLY 10¢ 
Including 7 SCARCE stamps from RUSSIA. 
EGYPT PYRAMIDS, AFRICA, OLD U.S., etc. 
ALL 3% only 10¢ to approval applicants. 
Cactus Stamp Co., Desert Springs 20, Calif. 


50 surcaria 10c 


Contains stam; di Bae ine old, many sets, old 
and new issues, ONLY to spproval buyers. 
ENSIGN STAMP CO., Box fe:s, . Orange, 














WEIRD VOLCANO TRIANGLE 
GIANT GEO. WASHINGTON & OTHERS 





Six Colored Founder. First U. NG 
vils Others. Free ar vals. 
CAPITAL STAMP COMPANY, Little PRock 7, Ark. 
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| quiz-word PUZZLE 
























































{ 2 4 
6 7 
8 9 |j10 
1 2 ft} ae 
16 17 
18 19 
20 21 
2 3 24 125 
6 27 28 » 
29 30 3} 
32 33 
3A 











This puzzle is based on a famous Ameri- 
can patriotic saying. The instructions give 
you clues to the saying. When you finish 
the puzzle, write out the full saying on 
these lines. 











Here are the clues. These words were 
spoken about George Washington by a Vir- 
ginian patriot, who was nicknamed “Light- 
horse Harry”: “1A 2D 26A, 1A 2D 
18A, 1A 2D the hearts of 28A coun- 
trymen.” The speaker was “32A 30D.” 


1. *Quotation word, meaning “before all 
others.” 

6. Caretaker of a building. 

8. Pennsylvania (abbrev.). 

9. Exclamation of satisfaction. 

1, Drinks a little at a time. 

4, This protects an electrical circuit from 
being overloaded. 

16. Lighted. 17. Remains of coal. 

18. *Quotation word, meaning “quiet” or 

“tranquillity.” 
20. People who occupy the top positions in 


government. 
22. Northeast (abbrev.). 
23. ——— Angeles. 24. Similar to. 
26. *Quotation word, meaning “armed con- 


flict between nations.” 

28. Quotation word, meaning “belonging 
to him.” 

29. Familiar word for “friend.” 















WALLET SIZE 
DELUXE PRINTS 


Original Picture 
Returned 








PHOTOS COPIED 
SEND ANY SIZE 


2 0 ’ PHOTO OR NEGATIVE 


FEDERAL WALLET SIZE PHOTO CO. 


P. ©. Box 2448, Dept. SM Kansas City, Mo. 











81. A cushion, or writing tablet. 

82. *First name of the author of the quo- 
tation. 

84. You see with this. 


1. The fourth note of the muscal scale. 
2. *Quotation word, meaning “within.” 
8. Rhode Island (abbrev.). 
4. Street (abbrev.). 

5. In the direction of. 

6. Where prisoners are confined. 

7. Reckless, foolhardy. Also a skin disease. 
8. Postscript (abbrev.). 

10. Male pronoun. 

12. Some men smoke this. 
13. Take something unlawfully. 

14, On the front of peoples’ heads 


(plural). 
15. One who employs. 
19. “Much — —— About Nothing.” 
20. Jump. 21. Spoke. 


22. Northwest (abbrev.). 

25. Steamship (abbrev.). 

27. Often part of a college cheer. 

28. Grass cut and dried for fodder. 

80. *Last name of the author of our quo- 

~ tation. 

$1. Prefix meaning “before,” as in “— — — 

view.” 83. New York (abbrev.). 

Answers this week in Teacher Edition; April 1 

issue in your edition. 


Answers to Mar. 17 Quiz-word Puzzle. 


ACROSS: 1-David; 6-contest; 8-Al.; 9-he; 
ll-defy; 14-aged; 16-F. A. O.; 17-hen; 18- 
cuter; 20-streams; 22-bu.; 23-end; 24-lb.; 26- 
art; 28-tee; 29-ear; 3l-sod; 32-right; 34-boy. 

DOWN: 1-do; 2-an; 3-Vt.; 4-I. E.; 5-D. S.; 
6-clef; 7-then; 8-ad.; 10-ed; 12-fact; 13- 
ou’re; 14-ahead; 15-germ; 19-ten; 20-sure; 
l-sled; 22-B. A.; 25-be; 27-tar; 28-tgt; 30- 
rib; 3l-shy; 33-go. 


NEW MOVIES 


WiiTops, don't miss. “i“iGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


““Y-FOREVER FEMALE (Para- 
mount). This is a film about the theatre. 
Ginger Rogers plays a‘ middle-aged 
actress. She encourages a young play- 
wright, William Holden, partly be- 
cause she likes his work, partly because 
she likes him. But there is a complica- 
tion in the form of a bright young 
actress, newcomer Pat Crowley. She is 
eager to take Ginger’s place both in the 
theatre and in Mr. Holden’s affections. 
Paul Douglas, as Ginger’s loyal and lov- 
ing ex-husband, sees to it that all comes 
out right. The cast is superb, the lines 
are funny, and the picture has a de- 
lightful surprise ending. 


““NEW FACES (20th Century-Fox). 
Here’s a musical stage show which has 
been done over for CinemaScope. Some 
of the material is quite funny and the 
dances are fine. But there are a lot of 
dull spots in the show. On the other 
hand, a new comedian named Ronny 
Graham proves a real find. And Eartha 
Kitt, of juke-box fame, is also making 
her first screen appearance. 





Get Your Entries In 
For Hallmark Contest 








Midnight March 29 
is the deadline for mailing your 
entry in the Hallmark Hall of Fame 
contest for junior and senior high 
school students. There are 116 cash 
prizes for students, and 16 cash 
awards for the winners’ schools. 
(See the announcement in the 
March 10 issue of this magazine.) 

Just write 100 words or less on 
the subject: “I nominate for the 
Hallmark Hall of Fame..... aa 
Probably you have seen or listened 
to this famous television and radio 
program. 

Think of someone who lived or 
who is living now, who in your 
opinion has helped his fellow men. 
Then write your 100 words or 
less, and mail it to: 


Hallmark Hall of Fame Contest 
P.O. Box 1672 New York, N. Y. 
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FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


















@ Want to learn to pla 
good tennis? Weuld 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
this FREE book by 
Vinnie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships. 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour- 
nament experience— 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
your game. Mail this 
coupon now. 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CORP., Dept. 41 500 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
to Improve Your Tennis GAME” by Vinnie Richards, 


Name 








Addr 
City. 


ad WT lop 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 























WHAT A CANDY BAR/ 








 @ECURTISS CANDY COMPANY Otto Schnering, Founder 


c f]} makers of Butterfinger. Coconut Grove, Caramel Nougat. Dip canay bats, Saf-T-Pops. Fruit Drops and Mints 
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For class or school library 


58 books regularly priced at 25c ONLY 20c 
27 books regularly priced at 35c ONLY 28c 


Good news for teachers who want to promote better and 
wider student reading! The extraordinary rise of the paper- 
bound pocket-size book now makes it possible to satisfy 
almost any reading requirement with well-printed, durable 
editions costing only a few cents each. What are your book 
requirements? Are you interested in well-written books of 
proven student appeal for your school or class library? Do 
you want a dependable source for buying supplementary 
texts in classroom quantities? Or would you like to en- 
courage your students to continue reading worth-while 
books during the summer months? 


The 85 titles listed on the following pages make it possible 
to accomplish any or all of these objectives easily and with 
substantial savings. These books have been chosen by a 
selection committee of reading experts, and all have proven 
their suitability for school and student use as past selections 


For your students’ summer reading enjoyment 


5-T 


'BIG SAVINGS ON POCKET-SIZE BOOKS! 


20% discount on quantity orders of outstanding 25¢ & 35¢ books for school use. 





& 


in lots 
of 20 
or more 


of the Teen Age Book Club (see page 8-T). All of these 
books sell regularly at 25¢ and 35¢. Due to economies re- 
sulting from handling and shipping in quantity, we are able 
to offer these books—in lots of 20 or more—at 20¢ and 28¢ 
respectively—including postage. 


The books listed here in your teacher edition are also adver- 
tised in your students’ edition of this magazine. Since the 
low prices of these books depend on orders of 20 or more 
books to one address, we cannot accept orders from in- 
dividual students. To enable students to take advantage of 
these substantial savings in buying books for their personal 
reading, we have taken the liberty of suggesting that they 
request you or your permission to make up a class order, 
using the order form on page 7-T. To insure receiving books 
hefore school closes, be sure to mail your order at least one 
month before the end of the school year 
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= 37. | Great Essays PCII3* | 





= 38. | Men Against Sea P358 
7 





5 39. | Jane Eyre PC88* 





= 40. | tvanhee PC79° 





= 41. | Searlet Letter PCGS* 





4 
PRE Time sere, askin | TITLE oeetes, ——bcawepees | TITLE cuteans, Quant, s 
= 1. | Out of This World A537} | |43. | Silas Marner P552 | | 65. | Parade of Stories T4¢ | | : 
: 2. | Drink to Yesterday 876 | | |[44- | Tale Two Cities PC35* | | [66. | The Spanish Cave Ci2 | | : 
23. | Green Turtle C13 | | [45-1 Pride, Prejudice Pc37* | | 67. | TAB Animal Tales TS | 1s 
= 4. | Empty Room C9 | 1 |46. | Seven Gables P52 1 1 |68. | White Fang T6* ries 
: 5. | Green Hills A943 | | |4?. | Cyrane BAI230° 1 | [69. | Skyeruiser cit 14 : 
= 6. | Space Hands 81077 | | 48. | Sherlock Holmes B704 | | [70. | The Tattooed Man Ci0 | | s 
: 7. | War of Worlds P947 | | [49 | Book of Verse POLI | | |71. | Twenty Grand Storiee | | : 
4 8. | Space Piattorm P920 | | [80. | Great Comedies PoIs® || | = 
ee nee Ole MS Wt). AR yy 
= 10. | Spirit of Border Pi6t .; | |52. | Tales and Poems PC45* | | a 1A Gui Gn Gram te | : 
He | Beyond Rope, Fence J72| | |53- | Moby Dick PGI2 {i 8. | Welty Nore Oa : 
3% | Buffalo Bill 148 | | |54 | Red Badge P154 Fe liane 1 se 
mae 5 Ste Ged C10 BE 2. .. b ABE - | bite with Mother | | : 
= '4. | Cireus Doctor 8992 1 | |56. ' Wagons Westward ci | | Pma22* : 
= 18. | Tawny C4 | | |S?- | Long Whart C33 | | |78. | Hi There T2 iis 
: if. | Care of Dogs Pma 76° | | |S8- | Franklin P23 1 | |79..| Span.-Eng, Diet. PCI22*| | : 
= 17. | Baseball Stars L194 1 | 45 Rasateherry Finn | } 80. | Spanish Thru Pie. PC83*| | : 
3 18. | Power Golf P928 nS oS SD Ee = ' a = aid. ' : 
3. | High Inside 166 |! bin tinndwe Fl Ctl —— 2 | : 
_ | Kid Comes Back 167 | | /62. | Smugglers’ Captive TI! | |  [83. | Pocket Dictionary PCS* | | : 
521. | Bertic Makes Break TI2 | | 163. | Two Hands, Knife TIO | | 84. | Pocket Atlas PC20* | | 
= 22. | Fun for Family P5860 | | _I64. | Thunder Road 17 | 1 185. | Crossword Puzzles TS | 1 
£23. | Magic Explained Pmas4™| | : 
$24. | Alexander Botts P304 | | AMOUNT ! 
#25. | Junior Miss P332 & . 
$26. | Soangied Summer C3 ws. iE. .<ccaktrecsetes | : : 
= 27. | Boy dates Girl TI 7s . 
£28. | Sue Barton, Nurse C9 14 ee rere $. : 
—— = TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED.. $_____ } 
30. | Witch Doctor P85! . 4 : 
= 31. | Mareo Polo AGI! 4 : 
#32. | Captains Courageous B58 | | : 
imme om | | DUPLICATE — : 
Ll a. 
$34. | Guide Wildflowers P788 | | : 
© 35. | Fishing, Hunting PO7a | | : 
36. | Prediet Weather AMS4* | | O R D e R : 
! : 

i 

| s 

: 

H 

a 


= 42. | Wuthering Hts. PC33° 








FORM 


Many of the books listed below are represented on recommended reading lists 
for young people. Numerals indicate the lists on which the titles appear: 1. By 
Way of Introduction, American Library Association. 2. Books for You or Your Read- 
ing, National Council of Teachers of English. 3. Catalog for High School Libraries 
or Children’s Catalog, H. W. Wilson Co. 4. Reading Ladders for Human Relations, 
American Council on Education. 5. Good Reading, prepared by Committee on Col- 
lege Reading, National Council of Teachers of English, sponsor. 6. Recommended 


Reading, prepared by Sisters of Charity, Mount St. Vinc t 
or English syllabus, N. Y. C. Catholic Schools, Grades 1-8 and Secondary. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SUMMER READING 


ow fF & BN 





Out of This World, Julius Fast, ed. A537 
Spine-tingling fantasy tales. 2. 


. Drink to Yesterday, Coles 


Realistic account of spy hunt. 3. 


. Green Turtle Mystery, Queen 


Boy detective makes front-page headlines. 2. 
Mystery of the Empty Room, 
Two girls discover secrets in old house. 


Space on My Hands, Brown 
Nine startling science-fiction tales. 


. The Green Hills of Earth, Heinlein 
10 thrilling stories of tomorrow’s worlds. 3. 


ween 
0 





, N.Y. C., 


7. War of the Worlds, H. G. Wells P947 20¢ 
Mars invades the Earth! 5. 
20¢ 8. Space Platform, Murray Leinster P920 20¢ 
First step of man’s exploration of outer space. 
B76 20¢ 9. The Streak, Max Brand P910 20¢ 
Fabulous reputation built on false rumor. 
C13 ~20¢ 10. The Spirit of the Border, Grey P161 20¢ 
Western hero faces bitter foe. 
eaman C19 20¢ 11. Beyond Rope and Fence, Grew 5372 -20¢ 
Black-maned, untamed buckskin rules range. 2. 
A943 20¢ 12. Buffalo Bill, Shannon Garst 548 20¢ 
Vivid story of unforgettable rider. 3. 
B1077 20¢ 13. Big Red, Jim Kjelgdard 20¢ 


cis 
Heroic dog risks th for master. 3.6. 











KEEP THis 
AS A RECORD 
OF YOUR ORDER 


+ 


. Circus Doctor, Henderson & Taplinger B992 20¢ 
True story of greatest story on earth. 3. 
15. Tawny, Thomas C. Hinkle C4 2¢ 
Crafty dog outwits guns and traps. 2. 
. Care and Handling of Dogs, Baird Pma76 28¢ 
Information on selection, feeding, training. 
17. Baseball Stars of 1954, Jacobs, ed. L194 20¢ 
New! 28 exclusive inside stories. 

. Power Golf, Ben Hogan 
How to play winning golf. 

. High Inside, R. G. Emery 166 20¢ 
Star college pitcher wins major league offers. 4. 

. The Kid Comes Back, John Tunis 567 
Exciting yarn Dodgers’ slugger. 3. 

21. Bertie Makes a Break, Felsen Tl 
Popular author scores laugh-laden hit. 

. Fun for the Family, Meyer 
How to solve your party problems. 

. Magic Explained, Gibson Pma5S4 
Reveals secrets behind baffling tricks. 

. Alexander Botts: Earthworm Tractors P304 
Antics of an earthworm tractor salesman. 

. Junior Miss, Sally Benson P332 20¢ 
Everyone laughs with teen-age Judy. 1.2.6. 

. Star- led Summer, C3 20¢ 

20¢ 


P928 20¢ 


2288 8 


Lambert 
Poor little rich girl finds fun, romance. 
Boy dates Girl, Gay Head 
What every teen-ager should know. 
Sve Barton, Student Nurse, Boylston C9 
Lovable redhead in big city hospital. 1.2.3.6. 
The Raft, Robert Trumbull Y38 20¢ 
True adventure of 3 men adrift on Pacific, 1.3. 
White Witch Doctor, Stinetorf P851 20¢ 
Woman medical missionary in Africa. 3. 
31. Messer. Marco Polo, Donn Byrne A611 20¢ 
Historic story in poetic prose. 1.2.3.6. 
Captains C Kipling B58 20¢ 
Rich boy's fantastic sea adventures. 1.2.3.4.6. 
How to Know the Birds, Peterson AM36 28¢ 
Simple aid to bird recognition. 
The Pocket Guide to the Wildflowers P788 28¢ 
Identify wild flowers easily. Illustrated. 
All You Need to Know About Fishing; 
Hunting and Camping, Dalrymple P674 20¢ 
Handy guide to more. fun outdoors. 
How to Know & Predict Weather, 
Fisher 





&s ess 


i 
Illustrated, easy-to-understand guidebook. 3. 


FAMOUS BOOKS BY GREAT AUTHORS 


37. Pocket Book Great Essays, 
Peterson, ed. PCII3 28¢ 
50 delightful essays by 38 great writers. 

38. Men Against the Sea, Nordhoff & 
Hall P358 20¢ 
A sequel. Another stirring sea epic. 1.3.5.6. 

. Jane Eyre, Charlotte Bronte PC8s 28¢ 
Mystery and romance about Jane Eyre. 1.2.3.5. 


40. Ivanhoe, Sir Walter Scott PC79 = 28¢ 
Great novel of mysterious black knight. 2.3.5. 
41. The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne PC65 28¢ 


Classic novel of Puritan justice. 1.2.3.5.6. 


GE~ Please do not overlook the 20-book minimum order requirement. 
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65. | Parade of Stories T4 
66. | The Spanish Cave Ci2 
67. | TAB Animal Tales TS 
68. | White Fang T6* 

69. | Skycruiser Cit 

70. | The Tattooed Man C10 
71. reget Grand Stories 


3° 
Fy 








1. | Out of This World A537 | | 43. | Silas Marner P552 

| Drink to Yesterday B76 | | [44- | Tale Two Cities PC35* 
| 
! 














2. 

8. | Green Turtle C13 | 45. | Pride, Prejudice PC37* 
4. | Empty Room Ci9 
5 
6 








46. | Seven Gables P52 








47. | Cyrano BAI230*° 

48. | Sherlock Holmes B704 
49. | Book of Verse PCIi* 
50. | Great Comedies PC15* 
- | Great Tragedies PC14* 
52. | Tales and Poems PC45* 


| 

| 

| 

| 

. | Green Hills A943 | 
! 
1 
| 
1 
1 
53. | Moby Dick PGI2 | 
| 
| 
I 
I 
1 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| 








1 
| 
. | Space Hands B1077 | 
7. | War of Worlds P947— | 
! 
1 
! 














8. | Space Platform P920 

9. | The Streak P90 w 

0. | Spirit of Border P16! 

1. | Beyond Rope, Fence J72 | 

12. | Buffalo Bill J48 | 

13. | Big Red Cis t 

14. | Cireus Dector 8992 ! 

15. | Tawny C4 I 
I 
i 











72. | Kon-Tiki Pma243* 

73. | Little Women T9* 

74. | A Girl Can Dream T8 

75. | Hobby Horse Hill C22 

76. | Pegsy Covers News C6 
4 | iio mee Mother 



































. | Red Badge P154 

. | Two Years Before Y76 

56. | Wagons Westward Ci 

57. | Long Wharf C33 

58. | Franklin P23 

39. | Huckleberry Finn 
PCi39* 


























77 

78. | Hi There T2 | 
79. | Span.-Eng. Diet. PC122*| 
80. 
8! 











16. | Care of Dogs Pma 76* 
17. | Baseball Stars Li94 

18. | Power Golf P928 i 
. | High Inside J66 | 
| Kid Comes Back J67 | | 
- | Bertie Makes Break Ti2 | | 








. | Spanish Thru Pie. PC83*| 

- | French Thru Pic. PC78* | 

le | More Powerful Vocab. | 
P569 











60. | Amer. Folklore P684 
61. | Life Mississippi Bi 

62. | Smugglers’ Captive Tit 63. | Pocket Dictionary PC5* | 
63. | Two Hands, Knife T10 | 84. | Pocket Atlas PC20* I 
64. | Thunder Road 17 | | {[85. | Crossword Puzzles T3 | | 











= 


























- | Fun for Family P580 | | gol 





Nini nin 











3. | Magic Explained Pmas4™ | 1 
@ Wuthering Heights, Bronte 
Intriguing novel of strange entitle T2356. 4. | Alexander Botts P304 | AMOUNT 
@ Silas Marner, Eliot P552 20¢ . | Junior Miss P332 | 





Aging man’s struggle against revolution. 2.3.5.6. 
“A ond of Two Cities, Charles 
PC35  28¢ 


Dicken: 
Sten, Paris in French Revolution. 1.2.3.5. 


&. Pride and Prejudice, Jane Austen PC37 28¢ 
ly of manners of Eng. country folks. 





Nin NI 
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| Boy dates Girl Ti | 
| Sue Barton, Nurse C9 | 





| 
| 
. | Spangled Summer C3 | {| —_ ££ ee errr orem 
| 
\ 


ee er ee 


n 
bad 

















123.5. th are rndlan - TOTAL AMOUNT EN 
4%. House of Seven Gables, Hawthorne P52 20¢ 30. | Witch Doctor P85! = 6 ENCLOSED $ 
Hereditary curse upon a household. 1.2.3.5.6. : 
7. Cwane de Bergerac, Edmond 31. | Mareo Polo AGI! 1 | Teacher’s 
BA1230 28¢ 32. | Captains Courageous B58 | | Name 





Swashbuckling drama of swords and hearts. e 
1.2.3.5. Please Print 


oe 
+ ad 


How to Know Birds | 
AM36* 


8. wat 4 Sherlock Holmes, 
A. Cc. B704 20¢ 





Guide Wildflowers P788 | | School 
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N thrilling, — of famoys sleuth. 1.3. a. | 
#. Pocket Book of Verse, M. E. Speare, 35. | Fishing, Hunting P674 | | 
‘ PCIl 28¢ Address 
Choice collection of inspired poems. 36. | Predict Weather AM84* | | ‘ 
50. Four Great Comedies, Shak e PCIS 28¢ «37. | Great E PCIi3* i 
Tempest, Twelfth Night, As You Like It, thee mon =m. —————— do I ---——— ND. é 
Midsummer Night's Dream. 1.2.3.5. 38. | Men Against Sea P358 | | 4 
51. Four Great Tr dies, Shakespeare PC14 28¢ - ; 
Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, 30. | dane Eyre PCB Se. 
Macbeth. 1.3.5.6. 40. | Ivanhoe PC79* BS. 
52, Great Tales and Poems of Poe PC45 28¢ : 
Tales and poems from writer's best. 1.2.3.5. 4\. | Searlet Letter PC6S* | | 4 Entered________Shipped__Postage 
53. Moby Dick, Herman Melville = P612_ 20¢ = S42. | Wuthering Hts. PC33* | | 
ee tale of whaling-ship days. SSSSTSHSSSKSSSSSSSSSS SESS ESTES E SR SSSSESSSE SESE SH ESSE EEE ERE EF 
i4. The ne Badge of Courage, —- 
Cc ¢ 
oh and conquers fear. 1.2.3.5. 64. Thunder Road, Gault 17 20¢ 75. Hobby Horse Hill, Lavinia Davis C22 20¢ 
Speed-loving racer defies danger. Summer vacation adventures in country. 
c OF i AN CPIP 65. Hit Parade of Short Stories, 76. Peggy Covers the News, 
STORIES OF AMERICAN SPIRIT Dirlam, ed. T4 20¢ Emma Bugbee C6 20 
& Two Years Before the Mast, Dana Y76 20¢ Best short stories from Scholastic. Cute cub chases newsbreaks, headlines. 2.3.6. 
Best selling tale of sea adventure. 1.3.5.6. 66. The Spanish Cave, Household Ci2 20¢ 77. Life with Mother, Clarence Day Pma22 28¢ 
4%. Wagons Westward, Armstrong Sperry Cl 20¢ Mystery haunts small fishing village. 2. Hilarious anecdotes of the Day family. 3.4. 
American Southwest at time of Mexican 67. TAB Animal Tales, Dirlam, ed. T 20¢ 
War. 2.3. 12 fun-loaded stories from Scholastic. SELF-IMPROVEMENT, PERSONALITY 
37. Long Wharf, Howard Pease C33 20¢ 68. White Fang, Lond 1 28¢ ‘ : 
Tale of San Francisco fire. 3. Wolf-dog's fight for survival. 3. ™ iets” bor dation trlends school oe . me 
RS 958. The Autobiography of B. Franklin P23 20¢ 9 Skycruiser, Brier Cll 20¢ 79. Spanish-English; En lish-S si eee. 
Told with sharp wit, wisdom. 1.2.3.5.6. Test-pilot outwits plane thieves. 3. . Dit pele wer PC122 28¢ 
28¢ 9. Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, 70. The Tattooed Man, Howard Pease Clo 20¢ University of Chicago, Castillo & Bond Ed. 
Twain . 5 PC139 = 28¢ Adventure on a tramp freighter. 3. 80. Spanish Through Pictures, Richards PC83 28¢ 
An American classic, a world-beloved novel. 2.3. 71. Twenty Grand Short Stories, Spanish the quick, easy way. 
20¢ 0. Pocket Treasury of American Taggard, ed. BI54 20¢ 81. French Through Pictures, Richards PC78 28¢ 
_— : 4 ,P684 = 20¢ 20. story favorites from Sctlastic. 1.3. Learn French new simple way through pictures. 
» eo pga Ram gio Ang y _ 72. Kon-Tiki, Heyerdahl | Pma243_ 28¢ 82. 30 Days to a More Powerful nat 
5. . n the Mississippi, Mc Cc te st it t tos. 2.3.5. ocabulary ¢ 
rs Boyhood on the mighty river. 3.6. — a Gahan builder by Funk & Lewis. 
35. 2. > Seater Smugglers’ Captive, ~~ CHIEFLY FOR GIRLS 83. a . Posae Dictionary Fr Bg 
asefie ¢ ontains words, plus many useful guides. 
28¢ Exciting tale of a boy kidnapped by pirates. 3. 73. Little Women, Lovisa May Alcott T9 28¢ 84. Rand McNally Pocket World Atlas PC20 28¢ 
33. Two Hands and a Knife, Four girls growing up in New England. 1.3.4.5.6. - Accurate, detailed maps of the world. 
Warren Miller T10 20¢ 74. A Girl Can Dream, Betty Cavanna T8 20¢ 85. TAB Crossword Puzzles T3 20¢ 
Wits and skills matched against nature. 1. A vivid story by your favorite author. 3.4. Original brain-teasers by high school students. 





iMB~ To insure delivery, be sure to mail order at least a month before school closes. 





Try this tested 
plan to increase 


student reading! 


9,986 teachers now use the Teen Age Book Club) 


we 


2D seats VE corte ates, 
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to promote broader reading of worth-while books 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES 


The Teen Age Book Club stimulates 
young people of school age to read for 
pleasure by providing them with a 
choice of 16 splendid books each month 
similar to those in the foregoing pages. 


Each month Club members may choose 
from among 16 popular 25¢ and 35¢ 
pocket-size books—a total of 160 books 
each school year. Books are selected 
both for literary merit and youth appeal 
by a board of reading experts. Titles are 
widely varied so that all members may 
readily find books suited to their inter- 
ests and age level. Many titles are ex- 
clusive with the Club and cannot be ob- 
tained through newsstands, drug or de- 
partment stores. List includes: 


Novels Classics Sports 
Short Stories Drama Animals 
Science Fiction Adventure Hobbies 
Mysteries Humor Reference 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER 


paaing a Club does not obligate mem- 
ers to buy a definite number of books. 
They may buy as many or as few as 
they wish of the books offered during 


the year. 


Kit of materials is free on request. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 


There are no dues, no fees of any kind 
in the Teen Age Book Club. Books are 
mailed postpaid and a handy kit con- 
taining all materials for operating a 
Club is supplied free. This includes (1) 
a simple, easy-to-follow Manual of In- 
structions, (2) Class Membership Rec- 
ord, (3) order forms, (4) sample book, 
and (5) TAB NEWS-—a 4-page illus- 
trated bulletin containing descriptions 
of coming books. The Club is organized 
so that students can run it themseltes 
with little or no work on the part of the 
teacher. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLU 


FREE DIVIDENDS 


A popular feature of the Club, and 
strong incentive to the formation 
regular reading habits are the free d 
dends. For every four books purchag 
Club members choose a free book at 
end of the semester. 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR FREE MATERIAL 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. ¥. 
Please send, without cost or obli 
gation, complete information ¢ 
starting a Teen Age Book Club, im 
my class next fall together wi 
free kit of materials. 


Name 
School__________Grade 
Address. 
City______Zone__State_—_ 








Sponsored by 
Scholastic Magazines 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 














